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In the new issue of the Hoover Digest... 


Ripples of Battle 

The continuing aftershocks of September 11. 

In a single morning Americans rediscovered the Hellenic idea that it is not wars per se that are always 
terrible but the people—Hitler, Tojo, Stalin, Saddam Hussein, and bin Laden—and their repugnant ideas 
who start them. In this present conflict, the -isms and -ologies of radical Islamic fundamentalism 
that have infected millions can be shown to be bankrupt only by their complete repudiation, 
which tragically must come out of military defeat, subsequent humiliation, and real personal 
costs for all who embrace them. Only that way can both adherents and innocents alike learn the 
wages of allowing their country to be hijacked by agents of intolerance. 

Even we in the supposedly enlightened West may also re-learn—from fighting rich and educated 
terrorists—that conflicts can often arise not out of real but rather out of perceived grievances—or, as 
the Greeks taught us, from old-fashioned but now passe ideas such as hatred, envy, fear, and self-interest. 
... People and their leaders may go to war not because their bellies ache with hunger but because they 
believe that they may otherwise lose—or not augment—the sizable fortune, influence, or real power they 
hold. The terrorists of Al Qaeda attacked America not simply out of being poor, exploited, abused, 
or maladjusted but perhaps as much out of loathing, trepidation, and resentment of the West. 

—Victor Davis Hanson 


Why Tax Cuts Make Sense 

The principal benefits of tax cuts? They keep government spending in check and 
prompt the development of a highly skilled, productive workforce. 


Developments in the federal budget since the early 1980s illustrate the dependence of spending on 
tax revenue. The Reagan tax cuts of the 1980s helped promote longer-term growth, but they also 
increased federal deficits and subsequent interest payments on the debt. The Bush tax cuts will also 
help future growth and possibly have already begun to stimulate the economy.... 

Federal spending declined relative to GDP in the late 1980s and through most of the 1990s.... The need 
to meet payments on the debt helped pressure Congress and the Clinton administration to enact welfare 
reform, cut defense spending, and increase efforts to rein in federal spending on Social Security and 
health. It is highly unlikely that any of these would have occurred without the need to adjust spending 
to growing interest payments on the rising debt due to continuing deficits. 


—Gary Becker, Edward Lazear, and Kevin Murphy 
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Today's cell phones aren't just smaller. 

They are everywhere. Just one example of how dramatically and quickly 
technology has changed the way we all communicate. 

Unfortunately, our telecom laws are stuck in the past, written during a time when 
phone calls were only made over phone lines, when cable only delivered 
television and when choice and competition were the exception, not the rule. 

It's a whole new world in telecommunications. 

It's time for the laws to catch up to our lives and unleash tomorrow's innovations, services and choices today. 
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Stupid Professor Tricks 


T he chairman of Duke University’s 
philosophy department, a man 
named Robert Brandon, has gotten 
himself in a bit of hot Internet water 
over a quote he recently gave to the 
Chronicle , Duke’s principal campus 
newspaper. It seems that an undergradu¬ 
ate student group, the Duke Conserva¬ 
tive Union, took out ad space in the 
Chronicle for an open letter addressed to 
university president Nan Keohane, in 
which the Union alleged an “increas¬ 
ingly politicized”—and ideologically 
monochromatic—atmosphere in the 
school’s humanities departments. 

It further seems that the Union, by 
way of support for this claim, included 
in its ad the results of a most interesting 
exploration through publicly available 
North Carolina voter-registration rec¬ 
ords. Cross-referencing the names of 
178 Duke humanities faculty members 
and deans against the state’s voter lists, 
the university’s student conservative 
association found 142 registered 
Democrats, 28 independents, and 8 
Republicans. That’s an 18-to-l partisan 


imbalance, for those of you doing the 
math at home. 

And what has this amusing datum 
got to do with Professor Brandon, the 
philosophy department chair? Well, 
the whole thing right away created 
quite a lot of “Oh, dear, how gauche!” 
tongue-clucking down in Durham. 
The general character, quality, and 
intelligence of which was beautifully 
captured by reporter Cindy Yee’s 
“react piece” in the very next edition 
of the Chronicle, last Tuesday, which 
contained the following, timeless 
passage: 

Some argued that the political imbal¬ 
ance within the humanities depart¬ 
ments is to be expected, and in no 
way reflects the University’s lack of 
commitment to true intellectual 
diversity. “We try to hire the best, 
smartest people available,” Brandon 
said of his philosophy hires. “If, as 
John Stuart Mill said, stupid people 
are generally conservative, then there 
are lots of conservatives we will never 
hire. Mill’s analysis may go some way 


towards explaining the power of the 
Republican party in our society and 
the relative scarcity of Republicans in 
academia. Players in the NBA tend to 
be taller than average. There is a good 
reason for this. Members of academia 
tend to be a bit smarter than average. 
There is a good reason for this too.” 

Needless to say. Professor Brandon’s 
remark about knuckle-draggingly stu¬ 
pid Republicans instantly made its 
way into the blogosphere, where Bran¬ 
don was just as instantly—and justly— 
ridiculed for (a) his ignorance of ele¬ 
mentary logic (“stupid people are gen¬ 
erally conservative” does not mean 
that “conservative people are generally 
stupid”); (b) his ignorance of 19th- 
century philosophy and politics; and 
(c) Brandon’s general vanity and . . . 
well, knuckle-dragging stupidity. 

Here’s one for you. Professor 
Brandon: Maybe you’ve got no conser¬ 
vative or Republican colleagues in 
your department because no such per¬ 
son would even think to apply for a job 
with the likes of you. ♦ 


Stupid Student Tricks 
(and administrators 
who fall for them) 

F rom the Wednesday, February 11, 
edition of the Harvard Crimson: 

After flipping through the pages of 
Squirm , a Vassar College erotica maga¬ 
zine, the Committee on College Life 
(CCL) voted to approve a student-run 
magazine that will feature nude pic¬ 
tures of Harvard undergraduates and 
articles about sexual issues at its meet¬ 
ing yesterday. 

Fourteen members of the CCL 
approved H Bomb —a magazine that 


will be similar to the Vassar publica¬ 
tion—as an official Harvard publica¬ 
tion. Two members abstained. 

Assistant Dean of the College Paul 
J. McLoughlin, a CCL member, said 
he consulted University General 
Counsel Robert W Iuliano ’83, the 
University news office, and Universi¬ 
ty spokesperson Robert P. Mitchell 
before the decision. “I needed to see if 
there were liability issues,” McLough¬ 
lin said. 

In order to avoid liability, students 
will not be able to take nude pictures 
inside of Harvard buildings, according 
to McLoughlin... . 

In early December, Katharina C. 
Baldegg ’06 and Camilla A. Hrdy ’05, 
the two students who proposed the 


magazine, met with McLoughlin to 
begin the approval process for H 
Bomb. 

Baldegg said that she did not think 
the process was especially difficult. 
CCL, which is composed of students, 
faculty, and administrators, approves 
the creation of all new student groups, 
including publications. 

“I don’t think we faced any opposi¬ 
tion. People have been very open 
about it,” she said. 

Hrdy said that “initially there was 
some concern about the nudity 
aspect,” but that CCL members even¬ 
tually “got past the fear of porn.” 

And also the fear of looking foolish, 
apparently. ♦ 
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Speaking of Fools 

R emember how, back in the mid- 
1990s, CBS News used to constant¬ 
ly have Kevin Phillips on its broadcasts 
as a “Republican political analyst”— 
even though all he ever seemed to do 
was fulminate about “his” party’s vari¬ 
ous evil deeds? Well, folks have long 
since wised up; hardly anybody calls 
Phillips a “Republican” these days. CBS 
News, for example, stopped calling him 
that sometime in the fall of 1996, round¬ 
about the time they stopped using his 
services altogether. 

Which is a policy. The Scrapbook 
humbly submits, that our friends over 


at National Public Radio ought to con¬ 
sider belatedly adopting. Here, it’s not a 
labeling problem at all; NPR’s always 
been admirably scrupulous about that. 
For more than a decade already, the net¬ 
work’s been reserving regular air time 
for little pretaped opinion droppings 
from Phillips, and a search through the 
Nexis transcript database suggests— 
amazing, no?—that they’ve never once 
the whole while called the man a 
Republican. On NPR, he’s just “com¬ 
mentator Kevin Phillips.” 

Trouble is, he’s also a venomous 
conspiracy theorist. Consider Phillips’s 
amazing and altogether baseless slan¬ 
der of Laurence Silberman, senior 


judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the D.C. Circuit. In the world of appel¬ 
late law, the undeniably conservative 
Silberman is the closest thing there is 
to a universally admired man; his pro¬ 
fessional reputation is beyond reproach 
—as many, many perfectly liberal, per¬ 
fectly Democratic lawyers and fellow 
jurists will tell you. And yet there was 
Phillips—on NPR just last Monday— 
falsely accusing Silberman, President 
Bush’s appointee to co-chair the new 
post-Iraq intelligence review commis¬ 
sion, of past involvement in Middle 
East “cover-ups.” 

In 1980, according to Phillips, Silber¬ 
man “attended at least one of the ‘Octo¬ 
ber Surprise’ meetings where an Iranian 
representative discussed what Iran 
would want in exchange for keeping the 
hostages” (until after Reagan could be 
elected president). Then, years later, 
“Silberman was one of two judges in a 
2-1 decision that overturned Oliver 
North’s Iran-contra conviction.” Special 
prosecutor Lawrence Walsh was upset 
about that, Phillips points out, arguing 
that President Bush should have chosen 
an “honest” man instead of Silberman. 

Um, anybody home over at NPR? 

The “October Surprise” conspiracy 
theory—as was eventually confirmed by 
multiple American news organizations, 
Democratic investigators in the House 
of Representatives, and a Senate sub¬ 
committee chaired by one John F. Kerry 
—was a top-to-bottom fabrication origi¬ 
nating with followers of Lyndon 
LaRouche. Oliver North’s Iran-contra 
conviction was overturned because 
Lawrence Walsh had obtained it on the 
basis of evidence hopelessly tainted by 
North’s testimonial immunity grants 
from Congress; few people, at this 
point, would dispute that Silberman’s 
ruling was the correct one. 

We don’t have high expectations of 
NPR, but even they can do better than 
this. ♦ 
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Casual 


A Table at Lutece: A Memoir 


L utece, for four decades New 
York’s premier French 
restaurant, is closing for good 
this month. The news has hit 
me hard. I remember Lutece from the 
go-go 1980s. Giants walked on Broad¬ 
way in those days—Leona Helmsley 
and Ivan Boesky, Keith Hernandez 
and Vernon Mason. My perch in the 
Manhattan publishing world gave me 
a commanding view of it all. I had 
just been promoted to deputy associ¬ 
ate proofreader on books like Around 
Lake Huron With Your Winnebago. 
Heady days indeed: A five-figure 
income—that magical threshold— 
was so close I could smell it. 

It was a time of twilight concerts 
in Central Park and champagne 
breakfasts at the Waldorf, of whis¬ 
pered intimacies in Checker cabs and 
wild nights downtown snorting 
cocaine with fashion models. Not so 
much for me—for me it was more a 
time of getting mugged, feeding quar¬ 
ters into the dryer at the laundromat, 
and craning to avoid the damp under¬ 
arms of straphangers on the F train— 
but for other people, definitely. Life 
seemed full of promise, ambition’s 
fires were ablaze, magic was in the air, 
and so was the name Lutece. 

For me, Lutece has always been at 
the pinnacle of French cuisine in 
America. It was the seventh 
arrondissement’s pied a terre in Mid¬ 
town Manhattan. So it may come as a 
surprise that although it was just half 
a block from my office, I didn’t dine 
there most days. Actually, if you insist 
on being literal-minded about it, I 
never once set foot in the place. But I 
did move with the Lutece crowd. 
Occasionally on my strolls past the 
elegant brownstone that housed the 
restaurant, I’d stop and chat with 
those culinary alchemists who 
worked such magic with the simplest 
of ingredients. The guy at the door 


would inquire what I wanted. I’d 
respond with a wry, “Hey! Anyone 
famous inside?” and he would speak 
a few words in French that sounded 
like “move along.” 

I more often lunched in Donal 
O’Houlihan’s. Although I liked to 
deprecate it as “the lunch room,” it 
resembled Lutece in its ability to spur 
the imagination of a young literary 
man on the rise. I was not alone in 
noticing this mystical 
kinship, 



the 
name 
Lutece was 
often on the 

lips of Donal’s ° a '' 

patrons. “This burger here,” a fellow 
at the bar might say. “Lutece it ain’t, 
but it’s good eatin’.” 

The bar was always packed and the 
drinks were so cheap it would have 
been a waste of money to eat. It was 
mostly Irish people—usually there 
was a two-day-old videotaped hurling 
match playing on a TV over the bar— 
but the place also drew aspiring writ¬ 
ers who hadn’t yet caught their break. 

For some reason, most of the peo¬ 
ple in my literary set were at least 60 
years old. They must have done their 
writing at night, because they were in 
Donal’s all afternoon. One wrote edi¬ 
torials for a Catholic weekly. Another 
sold ads for Coupling magazine, even 
though he didn’t seem to know much 


about electronics. The most success¬ 
ful was Joe Blau. He had a newsletter 
that catered to the bar trade called 
Profitable Drinking. He didn’t have an 
office, but he didn’t need one, because 
he got better ideas in Donal’s. We 
never saw a copy of this newsletter, 
but Joe’s theory was that bartenders 
(or “beverage vendors”) didn’t do 
enough to sell to women (or 
“broads”). Selling alcohol to broads 
was easy, if one only remembered that 
they hated alcohol. (“It’s a fact,” said 
Joe. “You can ask my wife.”) 

The key was to keep a lot of dairy 
products and a blender behind the 
bar and use it to mix them various 
fizzes and floats. To this end, Joe had 
personally invented a number of 
drinks, from the Seagram’s 7 sundae 
to the Chocolate Gibson to the Beau- 
jolais colada. His creativity did not 
stop at urging these concoctions on 
the barman. I myself, for 
instance, drank stinky, room- 
temperature English bitter in 
those days, and Joe once 
asked me, “You like that 
Double Diamond?” 

“Love it,” I replied. 

“Next time you’re out with 
the wife,” he said, “order one 
for her, and have the bartender 
throw a scoop of ice cream in it.” 

As I say, those were heady days. 
But the thing about intellectual fer¬ 
ment is, it cannot last forever. For 
some reason—just the vicissitudes of 
the literary life, I suppose—people in 
Donal’s kept getting fired from their 
jobs. Joe got into an argument with 
the bartender over one of those 
accounting questions that were roiling 
Manhattan back then. In this case, it 
was something about whether Joe’s 
beverage ideas constituted payment- 
in-kind against his bar bill. He 
stormed out, never to return. The old 
gang broke up. 

Obviously something similar hap¬ 
pened at Lutece. And I for one am not 
too cold-hearted, as they clear out 
their last souffle pans, escargot 
clamps, and beer straws, to spare a 
thought for their pain. 

Christopher Caldwell 
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THE HANNIBAL CLUB-USA WELCOMES 

HIS EXCELLENCY ZINE EL ABIDINE BEN ALI, 

PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF TUNISIA 


F rom the shores of the ancient city of Carthage, today’s Tunisia projects a message of 
hope. In the words of the State Department’s Spokesman Richard Boucher, "Tunisia’s 
been a voice of moderation. Tunisia has been a voice for regional harmony. Tunisia has 
been a voice for putting effort and resources into development." 

Under the leadership of President Zine El Abidine Ben Ali, Tunisia has always played a constructive 
role on the world scene. It has traditionally participated in international peace-keeping operations. 

Its call for international solidarity to combat exclusion and poverty led to the creation by the United 
Nations General Assembly, of the World Solidarity Fund. In 1965, President Bourguiba was the first 
Arab leader to call for peace negotiations with Israel. Under President Ben Ali, Tunisia continues to 
work for a lasting peace in the Middle East and has lent support to the Middle East peace process in 
all its phases. 

Domestically, the accomplishments of Tunisia in fostering economic development, expanding the 
middle class to 80% of the population and reducing poverty to 4%, reflect a social and economic 
reality of shared prosperity and equal opportunity for all citizens. Continued growth and economic 
reform have created a favorable business climate and earned Tunisia the reputation of "a country 
that works" to use the expression of the renowned author and journalist Georgie Ann Geyer. 

Tunisia’s reformist record toward women is equally impressive. As early as 1956, Tunisia adopted the 
Personal Status Code, banning polygamy and repudiation. Additional reforms adopted in 1993 
consolidated the rights of women as full partners to men. About 10,000 business managers in Tunisia 
are women, as are 25% of the judges and over half of today’s university students. 

With eight legal political parties, Tunisia’s 2004 elections are expected to enlarge the scope of 
domestic pluralism. The overwhelming majority of newspapers are privately owned and a private 
radio station has started broadcasting. Other private radio and television stations are on the horizon. 

Tunisia and the United States have been friends, allies, and partners throughout their common 
history. In 1797, our new Republic signed a Treaty of Friendship with 
Tunisia. Thousands of U.S. soldiers who fought on Tunisian soil in 
World War II, rest in peace and dignity in the United States 
Memorial Cemetery of Carthage. As we welcome President Ben 
Ah to the United States, the Hannibal Club salutes Tunisia’s 
tolerant policies and the role it plays in promoting understanding 
between peoples, cultures, and faiths. Hate speech and incitement 
to violence and terrorism have no place in today’s Tunisia. Its 
cooperation with the United States against terrorism is full and 
unwavering. 

In extending a warm welcome to President Ben Ali, 
we celebrate the shared bonds of history and 
common commitment of our peoples to 
freedom and peace. 
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Decline and Fall 

S tanley Kurtz’s “The End of 
Marriage in Scandinavia” (Feb. 2) 
eloquently warns of how the acceptance 
of gay marriage in Nordic countries fur¬ 
ther widened the separation of marriage 
and parenthood in that region, which is 
now trundling down the slippery slope 
of family decline. Sadly, Kurtz can’t see 
that the acceptance of unmarried cohab¬ 
itation, which separated marriage from 
sex, was the start of the slide. 

By increasing the frequency of sex 
among unmarried couples, the sexual 
revolution only increased the rates of 
unplanned pregnancy, abortion, chil¬ 
dren born out of wedlock, and divorce. 

Mary Kaercher 
Farmington Hills, MI 

A fter reading Stanley Kurtz’s 
“The End of Marriage in 
Scandinavia,” I came away befuddled: 
The article does not even attempt to 
accomplish Kurtz’s purported goal— 
that is, to show empirically that same- 
sex marriage causes irreparable damage 
to heterosexual marriage. 

Instead, Kurtz shows that heterosex¬ 
ual marriage in Scandinavia has been on 
the decline for decades, and then pro¬ 
poses a laundry list of reasons why mar¬ 
riage there has declined. Tacked on to 
the end of the list is a rise in domestic 
gay partnerships throughout the period 
of heterosexual marriage’s decline. But 
a social scientist as talented and creden- 
tialed as Kurtz should know that corre¬ 
lation does not amount to causation. 

Michael Sellitto 
New York, NY 

F inding few articles that address 
the issues surrounding gay mar¬ 
riage, I read with great interest “The 
End of Marriage in Scandinavia” by 
Stanley Kurtz. Unfortunately, Kurtz’s 
article does not quite inform us about 
the issue. 

After describing Kathleen Kiernan’s 
division of Europe into three zones 
based on varying levels of cohabitation 
and out-of-wedlock births, Kurtz quick¬ 
ly concludes that the gay marriage 
movement “not coincidentally” follows 
upon increases in the out-of-wedlock 
birthrate. He goes on to argue that, 


“This suggests that gay marriage is both 
an effect and a cause of the increasing 
separation between marriage and par- 
enthood.”At best, Kurtz has established 
an association between these events and 
some possibility of its being an effect, 
but certainly not a cause. As a research 
fellow at the Hoover Institute, Kurtz 
must know that even a certain associa¬ 
tion does not imply any certainty of 
cause and effect. 

Kurtz next argues that his con¬ 
tention is most clearly evident in 
Norway. I would agree that it is possibly 
logical to say the gay marriage issue 
brought change to the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, and, if this church is 



dominant in Norway, such changes 
could have contributed to change in 
other social norms. 

However, Kurtz’s logic seems 
anchored in his previous logical fallacy. 
There are many factors active in even 
conservative churches today as human¬ 
istic perspectives defeat the dogma of 
the past. All of these produce wide¬ 
spread social divisions and, occasional¬ 
ly, adverse social consequences. In the 
locally dominant and conservative 
church of my youth, the most divisive 
issue to date has perhaps been the ordi¬ 
nation of women. 

Shall we, like Stanley Kurtz, con¬ 
clude that those churches which have 
ordained women have led to a rise in 
out-of-wedlock births? I suspect that 
few would see the logic in such an argu¬ 


ment. Or, for that matter, the logic in an 
argument like Kurtz’s. 

John T. Wierenga 
Grand Rapids, MI 

Stanley Kurtz responds: Marriage 
has been in decline since the 1960s. Any 
analysis of the role of Scandinavian 
same-sex “registered partnerships” (de 
facto gay marriage) in furthering this 
decline must begin with existing fac¬ 
tors. Mary Kaercher is correct to note 
that premarital cohabitation is one of 
the factors already encouraging marital 
decline. I say the same in my article. 

Michael Sellitto correctly points out 
that correlation does not equal causa¬ 
tion. How, then, do scholars make the 
jump from correlation to causation? 
Scholars agree that, when it comes to 
the out-of-wedlock birthrate, ideas and 
values are key variables. They establish 
causal links by identifying correlations, 
then connecting those correlations to a 
cultural analysis. For example, tradi¬ 
tionally religious districts in Norway 
have low out-of-wedlock birthrates. 
Since traditional clergy preach against 
unmarried parenthood, scholars reason¬ 
ably conclude that traditional religion 
contributes to low out-of-wedlock 
birthrates. 

My causal analysis is of the same 
order. Take, for example, the socially 
liberal Norwegian county of Nordland. 
Churches in Nordland fly the rainbow 
flag to signal their acceptance of regis¬ 
tered partnerships. These churches for¬ 
bid clergy to preach against homosexual 
activity. And as I showed in my article, 
the same clergy who oppose same-sex 
registered partnerships lead the opposi¬ 
tion to unmarried parenthood. 

The out-of-wedlock birthrate for 
first-born children in Nordland county 
in 2002 was a striking 82.27 percent— 
significantly higher than the already 
high out-of-wedlock birthrates in 
Norway as a whole. When we find 
unusually high out-of-wedlock 
birthrates in a county where the gay 
marriage battle has resulted in a purge 
of traditional clergy, it is reasonable to 
conclude that Norway’s system of de 
facto gay marriage has had an effect on 
the rise of unmarried parenthood. If 
conservative preachers in traditional 
counties help keep out-of-wedlock 
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birthrates down, then a purge of tradi¬ 
tional clergy elsewhere should act as a 
stimulus to that rate. 

On John Wierenga’s point, I don’t 
doubt that a whole spectrum of religious 
divisions could help weaken traditional 
clergy. Yet it’s worth noting that 
Norway’s Lutheran Church has ordained 
women for some time, without that lead¬ 
ing to outright purges of conservative 
clergy. Yet this is what the gay marriage 
issue has done in Nordland. 


I n “The End of Marriage in 

Scandinavia,” I spoke of the way in 
which secular social scientists, like Kari 
Moxnes and Kari Melby, had largely 
replaced the clergy as social arbiters for 
many Norwegians. Moxnes and Melby 
teach at a university that borders the 
county of Nord-Troendelag. The out-of- 
wedlock birthrate for first born children 
in Nord-Troendelag in 2002 was a star¬ 
tling 83.27 percent. 

If it’s legitimate for scholars to con¬ 
nect the influence of conservative clergy 
to low-out-of-wedlock birthrates in tradi¬ 
tional districts of Norway, then we can 
make a parallel move in a socially liberal 
district like Nord-Troendelag. Secular 
social scientists preach to their classroom 
“congregations” and through the media, 
explaining that gay marriage legitimates 
unmarried parenthood. It’s reasonable to 
connect this novel gospel to rising out- 
of-wedlock birthrates in districts where 
radical social scientists have influence. 

So it is possible to isolate the causal 
mechanism in the case of gay marriage, 
even if the influence of other factors on 
the overall decline of marriage is real. 
But the point of my piece will have been 
missed if gay marriage is seen as just one 
end of a laundry list of causes. Gay mar¬ 
riage is important because it is part of an 
emerging Nordic pattern—a pattern 
which goes well beyond the type of mar¬ 
ital decline familiar to Americans. The 
Nordic pattern is characterized by an 
extreme separation of marriage and par¬ 
enthood, a separation reflected in high 
rates of parental cohabitation, strong 
legal equality between marriage and 
cohabitation, and (de facto) gay mar¬ 
riage. 

Where gay marriage in Sweden was 
the last part of this system to be put in 


Correspondence 


place, gay marriage had greater impact in 
Norway. By helping to drive up Norway’s 
still moderate rates of parental cohabita¬ 
tion, gay marriage helped solidify the 
legal equalization of marriage and cohab¬ 
itation, which only hit Norway in the 
nineties. 

Gay marriage’s effect in the United 
States would be even greater. Since mar¬ 
riage and cohabitation are still legally 
distinguished in America, and since our 
parental cohabitation rate is only begin¬ 
ning to rise, gay marriage would be the 
leading edge of the Nordic system in 
America, not the tail end. It would accus¬ 
tom us to a Scandinavian-style separa¬ 
tion of marriage and parenthood, and 
that would mean more parental cohabita¬ 
tion, and eventual chipping away of legal 
distinctions between marriage and 
cohabitation. 

Mary Kaercher is right that the strong 
separation of marriage and parenthood 
typical of Scandinavia has a precedent in 
premarital cohabitation. That doesn’t 
mean the choice is all or nothing. For all 
of marriage’s problems, Americans still 
strongly associate it with parenthood, as 
the Scandinavian comparison immedi¬ 
ately reveals. If we adopt gay marriage, 
the doorway to the Scandinavian system 
is open. And what we’ve learned is that, 
in the sections of Scandinavia where de 
facto gay marriage is almost totally 
accepted, marriage itself has almost total¬ 
ly ceased to exist. 


Kerry On 


A ndrew Ferguson’s “Arms and the 
Man” (Feb. 9) brings home an 
important point: Indeed, John Kerry is a 
hero. Let not a single Republican “oper¬ 
ative” or the self-important Wesley Clark 
say differently. 

The problem is the man in office years 
later. Ross Perot said, in one of his more 
lucid moments during the debates of 
1992, that what a person does during his 
youth should not impact our thinking 
toward him as an adult. But when people 
are older, in office, and making bad deci¬ 
sions, such things should affect our per¬ 
ception of their credibility and fitness for 
leadership. That statement was meant to 
downplay Bill Clinton’s Vietnam sub¬ 
terfuge, and refocus attention on George 


H.W. Bush’s errors in judgment as 
president. 

Perot’s observation is equally appro¬ 
priate in the case of John Kerry. Nobody 
can muddle the man’s sacrificial service 
for his country and for freedom while 
under enemy fire. But Kerry also cannot 
escape his liberal record as lieutenant 
governor of Massachusetts and in the 
U.S. Senate, and his remarkably disturb¬ 
ing penchant for Clintonian political 
opportunism. 

Things do change over time. If Kerry 
switched from war hero to reflexive liber¬ 
al, so be it. Now we know how to evaluate 
him. But he is also an infinitely more 
troubling candidate if he attempts to 
retrospectively recast his liberal record, 
of which he has said he is proud. The 
rather sloppy molding of his career choic¬ 
es, like a third-grade ceramics project, 
into an image which he believes casts a 
more moderate, electable image is the 
very thing that makes one unfit for the 
presidency. We tried that in the 1990s. 
The result was disappointing. 

Peter Byrnes Jr. 

Severna Park, MD 
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For the Marriage 
Amendment 


I n an act of astonishing self-righteousness and self-con¬ 
gratulation, the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
has forced the question of marriage upon the entire 
United States. 

A dozen legal battles stand between the Massachusetts 
court’s dictate for one state and the legal redefinition of 
marriage in the rest of the nation. Each of these battles is 
important, and each must be fought. But they are, to a 
large degree, merely holding actions and last-ditch 
attempts to use some courts to limit other courts. Short of 
an all-out balance-of-powers fight between the branches of 
the Massachusetts state government, there will be legal 
same-sex marriages in the United States in three months— 
and directly afterward, we will have court cases in every 
other state demanding recognition of Massachusetts’s 
licenses. Judicially ordered homosexual marriage has 
arrived for the entire nation, however much Americans 
might have hoped to avoid the question, and immediate 
intervention at the highest level of national law is neces¬ 
sary if we want to stop it. 

“If judges insist on forcing their arbitrary will upon the 
people,” President Bush declared in his State of the Union 
address, “the only alternative left to the people would be the 
constitutional process.” Judges in Massachusetts have now 
insisted, and the only serious alternative is an amendment 
to the United States Constitution defining marriage as the 
legally recognized relation of a man and a woman and with¬ 
drawing from courts the power to expand that definition to 
other human relations. The Federal Marriage Amendment 
currently before Congress accomplishes both these tasks. 
Strong presidential and legislative leadership will be 
required to see it passed and sent to the states for approval. 
The time for that leadership is now. 

In its entirety, the amendment reads: “Marriage in the 
United States shall consist only of the union of a man and a 
woman. Neither this Constitution or the constitution of any 
State, nor State or Federal law, shall be construed to require 
that marital status or the legal incidents thereof be con¬ 
ferred upon unmarried couples or groups.” 

Some opponents of homosexual marriage have objected 
that the amendment is too weak and the first sentence 


purely verbal, doing nothing to preserve the actual institu¬ 
tion of marriage. But when the assault on marriage is defi¬ 
nitional in its essence—when courts are forcing legal 
recognition of homosexual unions by redefining the word 
“marriage,” as though by calling a cat a bird they could 
make it fly—the correct response is, in fact, a definition. 
The framers of the Constitution did not envision that the 
nation’s judges would need instruction in the meaning of 
the word “marriage,” but since they do, an amendment is 
necessary to give it to them. 

Meanwhile, some supporters of homosexual marriage 
have argued that the amendment’s second sentence bans 
civil unions and prohibits state legislatures from granting 
privileges to any human relation other than marriage. This 
is manifesdy wrong: Every sponsor of the bill is on record 
as denying it—and conservative critics are vociferating 
against the amendment precisely because it doesn’t outlaw 
civil unions. The second sentence is directed at courts, 
stripping from them the power to compel homosexual mar¬ 
riage by appeal to other constitutional provisions. Insofar as 
the amendment affects legislatures, it merely requires them 
to specify the benefits they wish to give to relationships out¬ 
side marriage—which is what civil-union legislation ought 
to do in the first place. 

Homosexual marriage is not a “wedge issue” being 
pushed for electoral purposes by Republicans. Indeed, the 
political advantage is not entirely clear. If activists convince 
the media to paint the Federal Marriage Amendment as 
prejudice against homosexuals, and if Democratic candi¬ 
dates are allowed to dodge the issue, Republicans could find 
themselves injured by the fight during the fall election. 

But what choice is there? We have a national issue now, 
forced upon us by the judicial will of the Massachusetts 
high court. In the absence of a national reply, the activists 
will simply keep pushing—as proved by San Francisco’s 
illegal granting of marriage licenses to homosexuals last 
week, solely to create cases to take to court. This issue must 
come before the people themselves, and when courts cast 
their political preferences as constitutional law, only a con¬ 
stitutional amendment can answer them. 

—William Kristol and Joseph Bottum 
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Kerry Nation? 

Don’t bet on it. 
by Fred Barnes 


R emember the bear in the 
woods? It was featured in the 
most devastating of President 
Reagan’s TV ads in the 1984 presi¬ 
dential race. An angry, menacing 
bear was shown prowling through a 
forest. “There’s a bear in the 
woods,” the narrator said. “For some 
people the bear is easy to see. Others 
don’t see it at all. Some people say 
the bear is tame. Others say it’s 
vicious and dangerous. Since no one 
can really be sure who’s right, isn’t it 
smart to be as strong as the bear—if 
there is a bear?” Then a man with a 
gun appears and the bear takes a 
step back. The final words on the 
screen: “President Reagan, prepared 
for peace.” 

The ad never mentioned the 
Soviets, the Cold War, the Red 
Army, Communists, or Reagan’s 
Democratic opponent, Walter Mon¬ 
dale. It didn’t need to. It was clever 
and amusing, but it made a point. 
Reagan would pursue peace through 
strength. His opponent might not 
see the threat to the United States 
posed by the bear, the symbol of the 
Soviet Union. But why should vot¬ 
ers take a chance? They didn’t. Rea¬ 
gan won reelection overwhelmingly. 

I cite the bear in the woods ad as 
an example of how President Bush’s 
reelection campaign can go after his 
likely Democratic rival, John Kerry. 
The key is not to scream, “Liberal, 
liberal, liberal.” That rarely works 
anymore. What should work, 
though, is a TV spot with wit and 
subtlety that plays up a Kerry weak¬ 
ness. Take Kerry’s insistence that 
the terrorist threat to this country is 
“an exaggeration.” A droll but point¬ 
ed anti-Kerry ad along the lines of 


Fred Barnes is executive editor of The 
Weekly Standard. 


the bear in the woods practically 
writes itself. Other ads do too, 
notably ones with clips from the 
fevered, over-the-top attacks on 
Bush by A1 Gore (“betrayed the 
country”), Wesley Clark (“not patri¬ 
otic”), and Howard Dean (“the 
enemy”). 

But if Kerry is a target-rich envi¬ 
ronment, why are Republicans and 
conservatives despairing over Bush’s 
chances of defeating him? The 
answer is they’ve succumbed to pan¬ 
ic. Sure, Bush has had a bad month. 

Presidential campaigns 
unfold in phases, and this 
is the Kerry phase. The 
storyline for the moment 
is: Kerry wins. There’s 
nothing the president can 
do about it. But his time 
will come soon enough. 

His State of the Union address was 
flat. The failure to find weapons of 
mass destruction in Iraq (yet) is 
embarrassing. The National Guard 
flap is a distraction. The deficit is 
nothing to brag about. And Kerry 
has emerged from nowhere as a for¬ 
midable foe who looks all the better 
because he’s not Howard Dean. 

Presidential campaigns unfold in 
phases, and this is the Kerry phase. 
The storyline for the moment is: 
Kerry wins. Every week, sometimes 
twice a week, he beats his Democrat¬ 
ic rivals. John Edwards, Wesley 
Clark, and Dean serve as the patsy 
Washington Generals who lose every 
game to Kerry’s Harlem Globetrot¬ 


ters. This produces a stream of 
favorable stories about Kerry. 
Indeed, the Kerry phase may last 
through Super Tuesday on March 2, 
and there’s nothing the president or 
his campaign team can do about it. 
Their time will come soon enough. 

For Bush operatives, the problem 
with Kerry is where to begin. 
National security? Gay marriage? 
Flip-flops? Special interests? Begin¬ 
ning with national security makes 
the most sense since it’s Kerry’s 
weakest issue. It’s the one he least 
wants to discuss. All that bravado 
about “bring it on” if Bush wants to 
raise national security actually 
means “don’t bring it on.” By talk¬ 
ing tough, Kerry hopes to scare 
Bush off. The emphasis on Kerry’s 
heroism as a young naval officer is 
designed to inoculate him on 
national security. It shouldn’t. He’s 
voted against practically every 
weapon the military relies on, and 
he’s made a strong bid to slash intel¬ 
ligence funding. Cutting the CIA 
budget may have looked safe in the 
1990s, but post-9/11 it doesn’t. 

The Bush campaign is inclined to 
ding Kerry as a phony because he’s 
been on both sides of so many 
issues. This, by the way, makes it 
difficult to tag him as an unswerv¬ 
ing liberal. While he favors higher 
taxes, he voted in 1986 to cut the top 
rate on individual income to 28 per¬ 
cent. Bush’s tax cuts brought the top 
rate down to only 35 percent. But 
playing both sides of an issue could 
hurt Kerry on gay marriage. He 
opposes gay marriage but isn’t for a 
constitutional amendment to bar it. 
He says states should decide the 
matter, but he voted against the 
Defense of Marriage Act in 1996 that 
allows states to do just that. Trying 
to reconcile these conflicts may tie 
Kerry in knots. 

Kerry’s inconsistency on Iraq is 
his greatest liability, not just because 
he’s taken incompatible positions, 
but because he’s trifled with a seri¬ 
ous national security issue. He voted 
against the Gulf War in 1991, for the 
Iraq war resolution in 2002, and 
then against $87 billion to fund the 
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Iraq effort. The only coherent expla¬ 
nation for these votes is political 
expediency. He voted each time for 
what would advance his political 
career as a Democrat. When those 
votes began to sour, he changed his 
tune. Once the war to drive Saddam 
Hussein from Kuwait became a pop¬ 
ular success, he said he had backed it 
all along. This year when Democrat¬ 
ic elites turned against the war, Ker¬ 
ry suddenly adopted an antiwar 
position, explaining his vote for the 
war resolution as merely a vote to 
“threaten” Iraq, not invade. 

Bush should have no trouble scor¬ 
ing off Kerry on issue after issue. 
Politics, however, is a strange busi¬ 
ness. You never know what will 
stick. The charge that Bush shirked 
National Guard duty in Alabama in 
1972 and 1973 didn’t catch on in the 
2000 campaign, but now it has 
touched off a press feeding frenzy. So 
maybe even sly and humorous TV 
ads won’t persuade voters of Kerry’s 
shortcomings. Perhaps a more blunt 
approach will work. Perhaps not. 

Bush has one thing, and probably 
two, to fall back on. The first is the 
economy. There’s every reason to 
expect growth of 4.5 percent to 5 per¬ 
cent in 2004. But will it be a jobless 
recovery? Not likely. The Bush eco¬ 
nomic team projects 2.6 million new 
jobs this year, wiping out the losses of 
earlier years. The Federal Reserve fig¬ 
ures on 1.5 million to 2 million. The 
Blue Chip Forecast of top economists 
pegs job growth at 2 million. They all 
may be lowballing. In the 1990s, a 
year with 4 million new jobs was fol¬ 
lowed by a year in which 3.5 million 
were created. Several quarters posted 
job gains of one million. In any case, 
no president seeking reelection—and 
unchallenged for his party’s nomina¬ 
tion—has lost with an economy like 
this. 

There’s always Iraq, where every¬ 
thing depends on the turnover of 
sovereignty on July 1. If it goes 
well—which means neither civil war 
nor anarchy—the Iraq issue will 
remain a positive for the president. 
If the immediate result in sovereign 
Iraq is mixed, Bush may still claim 


success. The recently intercepted 
memo from terrorist leader Abu 
Musab al Zarqawi suggests anti- 
American diehards are rapidly los¬ 
ing heart. 

Nothing is more pathetic in the 
Washington political community 
these days than tremulous Republi¬ 
cans and conservatives who whine 
about how Bush may lose to Kerry. 
Well, he might, but don’t bet on it. A 


Oil’s Well 


G eorge W. Bush thinks the 
biggest danger to his second 
term comes from John Ker¬ 
ry, but it may come from $35 oil. His 
political team worries that last 
week’s decision by the OPEC oil car¬ 
tel to cut output, in order to keep oil 
prices up, will kill off the economic 
recovery. They can’t forget what Dan 
Yergin, head of Cambridge Research 
Associates, keeps telling television 
audiences: Every recession since the 
1970s has been associated with high 
energy prices. So the White House 
abandoned its usual policy of not 
reacting negatively to just about any¬ 
thing the oil cartel does by issuing a 
statement appealing for restraint: “It 
is our hope that producers do not 
take actions that undermine the 
American economy and American 
workers, and American consumers 
for that matter.” For Bushies, that is 
what passes for sharp criticism of the 
Saudis and their OPEC partners. 

The cartel met in Algiers last 
week, worried that warm weather in 
the next few months would curtail 
demand for oil and bring down its 
price. Never mind that prices have 
risen about 15 percent this year, and 


Irwin M. Stelzer is a contributing editor to 
The Weekly Standard and director of 
economic policy studies at the Hudson Institute. 


simple rule is worth recalling: In poli¬ 
tics, the future is never a straight-line 
projection of the present. The media 
may think polls showing Kerry ahead 
of Bush in February are predictive of 
what will happen on November 2, but 
that’s foolishness. The primaries will 
end in a few weeks and the Kerry 
phase of the campaign will fade. 
Unless Bush stumbles badly, the next 
phase will be his. ♦ 


already are well above what OPEC 
claims to be its target range of $22- 
$28 per barrel. Or that OPEC’s rev¬ 
enue from international sales rose 
from $199 billion in 2002 to $247 
billion last year, a jump of 25 per¬ 
cent. The producers, upset that their 
shrinking dollars don’t go as far in 
Harrods and the south of France as 
they once did, have clearly, if covert¬ 
ly, raised their price target. Even 
though prices are now around $32- 
$33, OPEC’s 11 oil ministers worry 
that the 1 to 2 million barrels per day 
they are producing in excess of their 
24.5 million barrel per day quota 
will, come the spring thaw, cause a 
precipitous drop. “The market 
shows that there is an excess supply 
that worries everybody,” Libya’s 
Abdulhafid Mahmoud Zlitni told 
the press, suggesting that his coun¬ 
try’s admirable new restraint in the 
production of weapons of mass 
destruction will extend—less admir¬ 
ably, from Western consumers’ point 
of view—to restraint in the produc¬ 
tion of crude oil. 

Sheikh Ahmad al-Fahd al-Sabah, 
Kuwait’s oil minister (you remember 
Kuwait, the country we rescued from 
Saddam Hussein), seems to have car¬ 
ried the day with his proposal that 
production be cut sharply, first by 
eliminating output in excess of quo- 
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tas, and beginning on April 1, by 
reducing production quotas by an 
additional million barrels per day. 
Phil Flynn, a senior market analyst 
at Alaron Trading, expects prices to 
hit $34 in the spring. And Philip 
Verleger, a longtime student of oil 
markets now making his home at the 
Institute for International Econom¬ 
ics, thinks that is optimistic: He sees 
$40 oil in our near-term future. 

So we can file with other Saudi 
promises the statement made by 
Saudi oil minister Ali Naimi at the 
Davos World Economic Forum: “In 
OPEC in general and Saudi Arabia 
in particular we would like to see 
prices between $22 and $28, as near 
as possible to $25, and to stay there. 
That is the goal.” 

All of which has the White House 
worried that its forecast, released last 
week, that the economy will create 
some 2.6 million jobs this year, 
might prove to be wishful thinking. 
And more than a few businessmen 
fear that the nascent economic 
recovery will be strangled at birth by 
the rapacity of OPEC’s cartelists. To 
decide whether that nervousness is 
well founded, it is necessary, first, to 
guess whether OPEC can indeed 
keep prices up by cutting output, 
and whether nonmember producers 
will step up production to fill the 

gap- 

OPEC members are famous for 
cheating on quotas when high prices 
make it attractive to do so. That’s 
why production now exceeds quotas 
by 1 to 2 million barrels per day. So 
it is unlikely that all of the agreed 
cuts will be realized. But with inven¬ 
tories at a 29-year low, OPEC mem¬ 
bers are likely to keep output close 
enough to agreed levels to keep sup¬ 
plies tight. 

Which brings us to the possibility 
that non-OPEC members will fill the 
gap—and inevitably to guesses as to 
how Russia, which now produces 
almost as much oil as Saudi Arabia, 
will behave. 

No one knows for sure what 
Vladimir Putin’s plans are, other 
than to make certain that his 
nation’s oiligarchs don’t become 


effective political rivals. But we do 
know that Russian oil is relatively 
expensive to produce, and that costly 
additions to infrastructure (ports, 
pipelines) are needed if output is to 
be increased significantly. Witness 
the fact that Russia’s exports to Chi¬ 
na are now being shipped by train, 
pending the construction of a 
pipeline. 

We know, too, that Russia’s ability 
to keep its fiscal position in good 
shape is mightily helped by high oil 
prices, reducing its incentive to 
upset the OPEC applecart. So it 
doesn’t seem wise to count on Russia 
to step up output sufficiently to ease 
price pressures on Western con¬ 
sumers. 

Nor can we look to Iraq for relief 

No one knows for sure 
what Vladimir Putin’s 
plans are, other than to 
make certain that his 
nation’s oiligarchs don’t 
become political rivals. 

on the supply side of the demand- 
supply equation. Not only is it prov¬ 
ing more difficult than anticipated 
to get Iraqi oil back onto world mar¬ 
kets in significant amounts, but Iraq 
has made it clear that it plans to 
return to OPEC as the good cartelist 
it once was. Now that the Bush 
administration has abandoned plans 
to create a competitive private-sector 
oil industry in Iraq, and has opted 
instead for a state-owned monopoly 
of the sort that has brought stagna¬ 
tion and massive unemployment to 
other Arab producing countries, 
Iraqi cooperation with its fellow, 
state-owned producers is assured. 

The longer-term supply picture 
may be even worse. Some experts 
now say that Saudi Arabia’s ability to 
step up production has been over¬ 
stated, and that its ability to dampen 
prices by turning on the spigot has 
declined sharply. Venezuela, its pres¬ 


ident a Castro-sound-alike who has 
decimated his country’s industry by 
meddling in the management of the 
state-owned oil company, needs but 
is unlikely to attract massive foreign 
investment. Wood Mackenzie, the 
respected oil consultancy, says that 
the North Sea is no longer a prof¬ 
itable area in which to look for new 
oil. And analysts at the White House 
tell me that African sources can’t be 
counted on as “reliable.” 

At the same time, the best guess is 
that demand for crude will not, as 
OPEC claims, fall sharply in the 
spring. True, the International Ener¬ 
gy Agency is predicting such a drop. 
But it has been wrong before. Chi¬ 
na’s omnivorous appetite for oil con¬ 
tinues unabated: Demand grew by 
33 percent last year, which surprised 
most forecasters. And the U.S. recov¬ 
ery should drive demand here up, 
although not by as much as before 
the first oil embargo, after which 
America partially delinked oil 
demand from economic growth. 

Combine that picture of relatively 
constrained supply and growing 
demand, and it would seem impru¬ 
dent in the extreme to assume that 
the end of the cold snap will bring a 
collapse in oil prices, especially since 
the summer driving season is not far 
off. 

Fortunately, prices in the $33-$35 
range do not inevitably mean a 
screeching halt to the recovery. Some 
analysts are guessing that $35 oil will 
cut about one-half of a percentage 
point off the GDP growth rate. Per¬ 
haps. But hardly a reason for gloom. 
With forecasts for growth ranging 
from 3.5 percent to 5 percent, we will 
probably never know what might 
have been had prices stayed within 
OPEC’s stated range. 

That doesn’t mean we should be 
indifferent as between $25 and $35 
oil—cheaper is obviously better, 
especially for the motorist-con¬ 
sumers who have been fueling the 
economic recovery. They are likely 
to face spikes in gasoline prices dur¬ 
ing the summer driving season, in 
good part because new environmen¬ 
tal regulations will reduce refinery 
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Toadying to the 
Mullahs 

The triumph of hope over experience. 

by Amir Taheri 



output and drive up the cost of con¬ 
verting crude oil into gasoline by 
mandating greater use of corn-based 
ethanol as a gasoline additive. No 
sense blaming OPEC for the pander¬ 
ing of Washington politicians to 
Iowa corn farmers. 

But before we push the panic but¬ 
ton, we should keep in mind that the 
recovery has been gathering strength 
even though oil prices have 
remained high; that more fuel-using 
industries rely on natural gas, the 
price of which has been falling, than 
on oil; that consumers continue to 
snap up gas-guzzling SUVs, suggest¬ 
ing that they feel they can afford 
higher prices for gasoline; and that 
there are powerful forces operating 
to keep the recovery rolling. 

Fiscal policy is loose to the point 
of irresponsibility, as the president 
opts for guns, butter, tax cuts, pre¬ 
scription drugs, and Mars. Last 
week, Alan Greenspan used his 
semiannual report to Congress to 
reiterate his view that the absence of 
inflationary pressures allows the Fed 
to be “patient” before raising inter¬ 
est rates, adding relaxed monetary 
policy to the more-than-relaxed fis¬ 
cal policy. Businesses that have 
delayed investments are loosening 
their purse strings as profits exceed 
expectations, and corporate demand 
for bank loans is rising for the first 
time in four years. Consumer confi¬ 
dence remains high and spending 
remains strong, driving retail sales 
in January to 5.8 percent above year- 
earlier levels. The service sector is 
growing at the fastest pace since we 
started keeping records in 1997, the 
manufacturing sector is also on the 
upswing, construction spending is at 
an all-time high, and the economy 
added at least 112,000 new jobs last 
month. 

So America’s real oil problem is 
not the price the cartel is currently 
able to extract. It is, instead, the 
threat to the continuity of Middle 
Eastern supplies from terrorists and 
fanatics who will be emboldened to 
create chaos in Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, and other countries if we 
fail to achieve our goals in Iraq. ♦ 


A Persian proverb says, “He 
who makes the same mistake 
twice deserves disillusion.” 
The British government is about to 
find out the truth of that saying, for 
once again it is wooing the mullahs of 
Tehran. 

Last week Prince Charles, heir to 
the British throne, was dispatched to 
Tehran to raise the profile of the new 
policy. The pretext for the royal visit 
was a four-hour visit to Bam, the 
southeast Iranian city destroyed by an 
earthquake on December 26. But it 
was Charles’s photo opportunities in 
Tehran with a string of mullahs, 
including President Mohammad 
Khatami, that dominated the visit. 

Iran’s state-owned media present¬ 
ed the visit as a tribute by the West¬ 
ern world to the Khomeinist revolu¬ 
tion on its silver jubilee. At exactly 


Amir Taheri, an Iranian journalist, is the author 
of 10 books on the Middle East and Islam. 


the time that Charles was coddling 
the mullahs, the Iranian capital was 
hosting the notorious “10 Days of 
Dawn Revolutionary Festival” 
attended by terrorist masterminds 
and militants from all over the world. 

Although it has critics within the 
British government, the policy of 
wooing the mullahs is backed by 
Prime Minister Tony Blair and For¬ 
eign Secretary Jack Straw. It began to 
take shape early in 2002, shortly after 
President George W. Bush described 
the Islamic Republic as part of an 
“axis of evil.” Blair and Straw 
designed the policy as a means of 
counterbalancing their support for 
the liberation of Iraq. 

The Blair-Straw argument is sim¬ 
ple, not to say naive: The Khomeinist 
regime has matured and understands 
the realities of power. All that it 
demands now is an assurance that it 
will not be threatened with regime 
change. If the West lets the mullahs 
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do as they please inside Iran, they 
might meet the West’s demands on 
issues concerning the region. 

Iran’s cooperation is seen as impor¬ 
tant in three areas: bringing long¬ 
term stability to Afghanistan, creat¬ 
ing a new regime in Iraq, and keeping 
the oil-rich Persian Gulf and the 
Caspian Basin as tension-free as pos¬ 
sible. The Blair-Straw policy is based 
on the classical imperial doctrine 
according to which “the natives” may 
be allowed to do as they wish with 
themselves as long as they do not 
threaten the interests of the empire. 

This message was conveyed to 
Iran’s “Supreme Guide,” Ali 
Khamenei, in the spring of 2002, 
when one of his closest advisers, 
Ardeshir Larijani, visited London 
and met with senior government fig¬ 
ures. Since then Straw has visited 
Tehran five times, an all-time record 
for a British foreign secretary. 

The trouble is that the Khomeinist 
regime has split between “reformers,” 
as they are known in the West, and 
“conservatives,” led by Khamenei. It 
now seems clear that the British con¬ 
nection has been one factor encourag¬ 
ing the conservatives to clip the 
wings of the reformers and tighten 
their own hold on power. They are 
expected to clinch that state of affairs 
on February 20, when a general elec¬ 
tion from which they barred a large 
number of candidates should give 
them control of parliament. 

The British hope that the mullahs 
will do what Libya’s Colonel Muam- 
mar Qaddafi has done and, once 
assured they will not be overthrown, 
start cooperating. To show that their 
policy is working, the British point to 
Iran’s decision last month to freeze its 
uranium enrichment program—a 
program it had denied having for 20 
years—and to allow additional in¬ 
spections by the International Atom¬ 
ic Energy Agency. 

The British policy of working with 
the status quo is, of course, in direct 
opposition to the Bush Doctrine, 
according to which the democratiza¬ 
tion of the Middle East is a vital secu¬ 
rity interest of the United States and 
other Western democracies. 


British officials say London is try¬ 
ing to establish a dialogue with 
Tehran because the Bush administra¬ 
tion is paralyzed by its divisions on 
Iran. It is no secret that the State 
Department has pursued a dialogue 
with Tehran in a string of meetings 
with mid-ranking Iranian officials 
over the past 10 months. Also, after 
the Bam earthquake, Washington 
sent a humanitarian team to Iran, the 
first official American delegation 
since the revolution. 

But when the State Department 
attempted to capitalize on its “earth¬ 
quake diplomacy” by proposing a del¬ 
egation headed by Senator Elizabeth 
Dole, the Iranians backed out. Now 
London is presenting Prince 
Charles’s visit as an attempt to 
resume that dialogue. 

Will the Blair-Straw gamble pay 
off? In the short term, maybe; in the 
long term, no. 

The mullahs have their backs to 
the wall and, weakened by their 
internecine feuds, will do almost 
anything to avoid outside pressure. 
Their oil industry, the source of 
almost 60 percent of the government 
budget, is in a state of dereliction and 
needs over $50 billion in investment 
just to stay afloat for the next decade 
or so. Also, with an American mili¬ 
tary presence now established in 
Iraq, Afghanistan, Azerbaijan, and 
the Persian Gulf, the mullahs feel 
that a lasso has been thrown around 
them. Thus, if the mullahs are 
assured that no one is going to export 
such dangerous ideas as democracy 
and human rights to their neck of the 
woods, they might adopt a low profile 
for the time being. Almost certainly, 
they will agree to make less mischief, 
not only in Afghanistan and Iraq but 
also in Lebanon and the Palestinian 
territories. 

But that will be a tactical retreat. It 
is unlikely that the Khomeinist strat¬ 
egy can change. That strategy is based 
on the claim that Khomeini’s brand 
of Islam must conquer the whole 
world, starting with the Middle East 
after the destruction of Israel. 

This is not the first time that 
Britain, along with Germany and 


France, has tried a policy of “con¬ 
structive dialogue” with the mullahs. 
Back in 1978, another Labour gov¬ 
ernment, under Prime Minister 
James Callaghan, endorsed the 
Khomeinist revolution and pressed 
the shah to step down. The mullahs 
repaid Callaghan by closing the 
British embassy in Tehran and nam¬ 
ing the street where it is located after 
Bobby Sands, an IRA terrorist who 
died in a British prison. 

In the years that followed, Iranian 
agents and Lebanese Hezbollah mili¬ 
tants working for Iran seized over 50 
Britons, including a dozen nuns, as 
hostages, and held some of them for 
years—notably Terry Waite, a repre¬ 
sentative of the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. The British embassy was 
reopened in 1988, then closed barely 
a year later when Ayatollah Khomei¬ 
ni issued a fatwa calling for the mur¬ 
der of British novelist Salman 
Rushdie. In 1989 and 1990, Arabian 
hit-squads murdered several Iranian 
dissidents in Britain. 

Four months ago, Britain again ran 
into trouble with the mullahs after 
Argentina demanded the arrest of one 
Hadi Soleimanpour, the former Iran¬ 
ian ambassador to Buenos Aires, who 
had become a student in Britain. The 
British arrested the ex-diplomat and 
held him on an extradition warrant 
from Argentina, on charges of 
involvement in the bombing of a Jew¬ 
ish community center in Buenos 
Aires in 1994 that killed 85 people. 
Tehran reacted by sending gunmen to 
fire at the British embassy building in 
Tehran on two occasions. London 
caved in, releasing the alleged terror¬ 
ist and allowing him to return home 
to a hero’s welcome. 

For 25 years the mullahs have 
lurched from crisis to crisis, always 
managing to hoodwink this or that 
Western power into helping them buy 
time. Today, part of the blame belongs 
to the Bush administration, which, 
having spelled out lofty principles for 
a new Middle East, appears unable to 
devise practical policies to implement 
them. As far as Iran is concerned, 
Washington would do well to learn 
from London’s mistakes. ♦ 
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Victims 
and Terrorists 


The Chechens’ story. 

by Stephen Schwartz 

T he weekend of February 6 
saw yet another deadly inci¬ 
dent in Moscow, when an 
explosion in the subway killed at 
least 39 people. Predictably, Russian 
president Vladimir Putin blamed the 
bloodshed on “Chechens.” Doubts 
abound, however, among ordinary 
Russians as well as journalists. News¬ 
paper commentator Pavel Felgen- 
hauer noted on February 10 that it 
was unclear whether the blast was a 
terrorist attack or an accident. Oth¬ 
ers have suggested the death toll was 
much higher. 

It may well be that Chechens were 
involved in this dreadful event. 
Regardless, one must wonder how 
many people not particularly conver¬ 
sant with Russian history really know 
what the term “Chechen”—in many 
quarters, a synonym for “terrorist”— 
means. Who, after all, are these peo¬ 
ple, and how did they acquire such a 
terrible reputation? How did all this 
bloodshed come about? 

The Chechens are a people from 
the northern Caucasus, who number 
no more than one million but have 
their own language. They were 
nature-worshippers until the late 18th 
century, when they were converted to 
Islam. Their mountain culture is tra¬ 
ditional, with a legacy of communal 
law based on strict rules for reprisal in 
personal conflicts. In 1813, tsarist 
Russia seized the region from the 
shah of Persia, but the Chechens and 
the other Muslim peoples of the Cau¬ 
casus fiercely resisted Russian 
encroachment. 


Stephen Sch wartz is the author of The Two 
Faces ot Islam: Saudi Fundamentalism 
and Its Role in Terrorism. 


In the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, Russian liberals and revo¬ 
lutionaries acclaimed the Chechens 
as freedom fighters, but in 1944, 
Joseph Stalin—himself a Caucasian, 
from Georgia, who loathed the 
Chechens as Muslims and as enemies 
of empire—had half a million Che¬ 
chens deported to Central Asia, for 
allegedly preparing to collaborate 
with the Germans. 

A generation of Chechens grew up 
in Kazakhstan and Siberia. Unsur¬ 
prisingly, they became an underclass, 
with a high percentage of criminals 
and convicts. In 1957, under 
Khrushchev’s reforms, they were 
allowed to return to the Caucasus, 
but Chechen gangsterism loomed 
larger than ever in Russian lore. 

When the Soviet Union collapsed 
in 1991, the Chechens demanded 
independence from the Russian Fed¬ 
eration. A Russo-Chechen war began 
in 1994, and lasted for two years, 
ferocious on both sides. An uneasy 
peace, more like a truce, was effected 
by former Russian president Boris 
Yeltsin, and Russian troops withdrew 
in 1996. 

But with the end of open war, a 
new element appeared in Chechnya: 
Saudi subjects who sought to restart 
the fighting as a means to promote 
the international spread of the strict 
Wahhabi cult. Hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of Wahhabi missionaries 
appeared in Chechen communities. 

The Chechens had a reputation as 
tough men unwilling to surrender to 
the Russians, and they were no more 
inclined to accept Saudi religious 
colonialism; the Chechens follow a 
spiritual, Sufi strand of Islam. The 
Wahhabi offensive was led by a Saudi 


named Samir Saleh Abdullah al- 
Suwailem, alias Khattab, an acolyte 
of al Qaeda. First came the attempt 
to impose the Wahhabi version of 
Islamic law in Chechen villages, then 
the recruitment of separate Wahhabi 
militias—distinct from the main 
Chechen forces and intent on restart¬ 
ing the war with the Russians. 

They succeeded. In 1999, Wah¬ 
habis based in Chechnya—many of 
them Arabs rather than ethnic Che¬ 
chens—invaded Daghestan, Chech¬ 
nya’s eastern neighbor, in an attempt 
to set up a fundamentalist enclave. 
Meanwhile, the Saudis established a 
“Joint Committee for the Relief of 
Kosovo and Chechnya,” ostensibly to 
raise money to aid the victims of war, 
actually to support Khattab’s recruit¬ 
ment efforts in Chechen refugee 
camps. The title of the committee was 
interesting; the Kosovars refused to 
allow itinerant Arabs to fight in the 
Kosovo Liberation Army, prompting 
some to head instead to the Caucasus, 
where Wahhabi agents welcomed 
them. Yeltsin ordered the Russian 
army back into Chechnya, and the 
nightmare resumed. 

The events that followed were 
written in blood in Russia and in 
headlines across the globe. In 2000, 
Putin replaced Yeltsin as president, 
and pledged an investigation of the 
human rights crisis in Chechnya. 
But a cycle of suicide terror that con¬ 
tinues today had already begun in 
1999. The year 2002 saw the death of 
Khattab, as well as the seizure of a 
theater in Moscow by terrorists 
draped in Arabic-script banners (the 
Chechens use the Latin alphabet). 
The terrorists and 100 hostages per¬ 
ished when the Russians gassed the 
building. Khattab’s place as the 
leader of Wahhabism in the stricken 
land was taken up by the ethnic 
Chechen Shamil Basayev. 

Another ethnic Chechen Wahhabi 
was murdered only last week. 
Zelimkhan Yandarbiyev died Febru¬ 
ary 13 when his car was blown up in 
Qatar. Yandarbiyev, president of the 
Chechen republic in 1996-97, was best 
known for his involvement with the 
Taliban in Afghanistan, where he 
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established an unauthorized Chechen 
embassy. As a result, he was repudiat¬ 
ed by mainstream Chechen leaders, 
who had no use for the Taliban. 

Russia expert Leon Aron, of the 
American Enterprise Institute, cites 
opinion polls showing that most Rus¬ 
sians would like to see the Chechens 
granted as much freedom as possible, 
to get rid of the problem; Russian 
mothers are sick of seeing their sons 
go off to an unwinnable war. Most 
Chechens, meanwhile, want their 
republic to remain within the Russian 
Federation, since independence 
would be economically burdensome. 
Last year Chechens voted in a Mos¬ 
cow-sponsored referendum on auton¬ 
omy within the Russian Federation. 
Although the Wahhabis threatened to 
kill anyone who participated in the 
balloting, the majority of Chechens 
accepted (albeit in a vote whose legiti¬ 
macy some Western experts ques¬ 
tioned) a constitution that renounces 
full independence. 

In January, Ahmad Kadyrov, 
installed as Chechen president under 
the new constitution, made the Islam¬ 
ic pilgrimage to Mecca, and was wel¬ 
comed to Saudi Arabia by Crown 
Prince Abdullah. This followed 
Abdullah’s own visit to Moscow in 
September 2003, for the signing of an 
oil agreement, and may indicate that 
some powerful Saudis now want the 
wound of Chechnya bandaged, if not 
healed. Terrorism in Chechnya, after 
all, only helps al Qaeda. 

The new Russian-Saudi embrace 
has been denounced by informed 
westerners as a gross example of cyni¬ 
cal manipulation at the expense of the 
Chechens. Official Saudi support for 
the Chechen constitution may incite 
the Wahhabis on the ground there to 
even more vicious attacks, in protest 
against an alleged betrayal. But if the 
princes in Riyadh were to seriously 
repudiate the Chechen Wahhabis— 
cutting the financial lifeline, and 
making the activities of the Wahhabi 
meddlers illegal—they might do a 
great deal more than Putin or even 
any authentic Chechen leader to end 
the horror inflicted on Russians and 
Chechens alike. ♦ 


Sacramento f 

rnold Schwarzenegger will 
celebrate his 100th day as Cali¬ 
fornia’s governor in New York 
City, at a $50,000-a-plate dinner at the 
home of Robert Wood Johnson IV, 
owner of the New York Jets. The Feb¬ 
ruary 24 fundraiser for Schwarzeneg¬ 
ger’s California Recovery Plan (two 
propositions on the March 2 ballot to 
refinance the state debt and impose 
spending limits) has been roundly 
criticized by the press since it was 
learned that Team Arnold wanted 
Wall Street honchos to buy $500,000 
tables of 10 for the event. Why the 
steep admission price? Schwarzeneg¬ 
ger needs cash, and he needs it in a 
hurry. He’s been spending $1.5 mil¬ 
lion a week on television ads that 
began in early February. His strate¬ 
gists figure it will take at least $10 mil¬ 
lion to sell a skeptical electorate on the 
merits of borrowing $15 billion to cov¬ 
er the state’s deficit. 

Does this mean the Sacramento 
press corps is ready to pillory 
Schwarzenegger as it did his predeces¬ 
sor, Gray Davis, as a money-obsessed 
pol willing to grant favors for dona¬ 
tions? Hardly. Davis took more plea¬ 
sure in fundraising than governing. 
Campaign donations were a source of 
affirmation for an insecure governor, 
which helps explain why he ended as 
Captain Queeg in last fall’s recall 
mutiny. For Schwarzenegger, on the 
other hand, raising money is a means 
to an end—getting elected, setding the 
budget deficit—though it’s something 
he does with Kennedyesque “vigah.” 


Bill Whalen is a research fellow at the Hoover 
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Schwarzenegger raised $26 million for 
his recall campaign, and has six active 
campaign committees. 

What’s more, Schwarzenegger is 
still good copy for the Sacramento 
press corps. True, some columnists 
have griped that Schwarzenegger 
overuses the word “fantastic”—the 
tipping point coming when Arnold 
used that adjective to describe a court 
ruling that forced him to personally 
pay off a $4 million campaign loan 
rather than retire it through campaign 
donations. And they privately com¬ 
plain that the governor’s press confer¬ 
ences are long on comedy and short 
on substance. Then again, anyone cov¬ 
ering Schwarzenegger is caught in a 
tender trap: Even when the governor 
doesn’t have much to say, the image 
alone is worth a thousand words. 

This is not to suggest that Schwarz¬ 
enegger’s first 100 days have been 
gaffe-free. He took a hit for firing and 
then rehiring the state corrections sys¬ 
tem’s inspector general. And he shot 
from the lip in offering to intervene in 
Southern California’s grocery strike. 
That’s a job for the federal Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, not a California gover¬ 
nor—besides, Schwarzenegger might 
want to review Bill Clinton’s swing- 
and-a-miss when he tried to settle the 
1994 baseball strike. 

Otherwise, though, the Governa- 
tor’s tenure has so far been as colorful 
and quirky as the man himself. Here’s 
how his 100-day report card reads. On 
Day One, he signed an executive order 
overturning the tripling of the state’s 
car tax. Sixteen days later, he repealed 
last year’s much-maligned bill that 
granted drivers’ licenses to illegal 
aliens. That was followed by a deal 
with the legislature to place the $15 
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billion deficit-bond and spending lim¬ 
it on the ballot. His fourth big 
promise in last fall’s recall election was 
to reform the state’s out-of-control 
workers’ compensation system. He 
challenged the legislature to send him 
such a measure by March 1, but that 
won’t happen. And he gets an “incom¬ 
plete” on a couple of other promises. 
He’s still negotiating with Indian 
tribes on a gambling revenue-sharing 
agreement. And his “People’s Reform 
Plan” to bar the governor and legisla¬ 
ture from fundraising during the bud¬ 
get process is so far missing in action. 

The key to Schwarzenegger’s early 
success begins with personality. Gray 
Davis had few friends and a strained 
relation with the legislature; the Gov- 
ernator invites Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic lawmakers downstairs to his 
first-floor office for photo-ops and sou¬ 
venir cigars. Davis often locked him¬ 
self in the governor’s office and ate 
alone; Schwarzenegger frequently 
dines at the nearby Esquire Grill— 
walking through the front door and 
working the room. When he’s not on 
the LifeCycle in his 12th-floor suite at 
the Hyatt, it’s not unusual to see him 
working up a sweat at the Capital Ath¬ 
letic Club, a five-minute stroll from 
his office. 

Schwarzenegger has proven to be 
much more of a Sacramento fixture 
than was anticipated. (He’s reportedly 
eyeing an eight-bedroom mansion 
that, ironically, was intended to be the 
governor’s residence when the Rea¬ 
gans ordered it built in the 1970s.) 
Why does he treat the new job as more 
than just another “location shoot”? 
Part of it is landing the job he’s 
dreamed about for at least 15 years, 
since the first buzz about a run for 
office by “Conan the Republican.” But 
there’s more to it than that. 
Schwarzenegger’s strength has always 
been that he recognizes his weak¬ 
nesses. In movies, investing, and poli¬ 
tics, he’s made a habit of surrounding 
himself with more knowledgeable 
advisers. As a newly elected governor 
who’s never held office and is unfa¬ 
miliar with the nuances of state gov¬ 
ernment, he needs to use his star pow¬ 
er to forge relationships with lawmak¬ 


ers that he can leverage into bipartisan 
deals and progress. That means spend¬ 
ing lots of quality time in Sacramento. 

The California Recovery Plan— 
Propositions 57 and 58—is the first 
serious test of his political prowess. 
The campaign began in January; 
Schwarzenegger and his political mas¬ 
termind, Mike Murphy, had planned 
for it since November, when it was 
obvious that any budget fix would 
require going back to the voters. 
Schwarzenegger began the effort fac¬ 
ing long odds: Initial surveys showed 



Prop. 57’s support lagging in the mid- 
30s, and doing particularly poorly 
among Democrats averse to support¬ 
ing a Republican governor’s idea. 
Team Arnold now claims support in 
the mid-40s. 

Schwarzenegger’s approach has 
been to chip away at opposition by 
courting prominent California Demo¬ 
crats as well as the left-leaning Califor¬ 
nia Teachers Association. He also 
caught a break from a factor beyond 
his control: With John Kerry now the 
prohibitive favorite in the Democratic 
nominating race, California’s primary 
has lost its luster. That means fewer 
Democrats turning out March 2, 
which improves Prop. 57’s odds. 
Schwarzenegger’s final card to play: 
He’ll court voters as he did in the 
recall’s closing days, barnstorming the 
state and saturating the airwaves. 


It’s an unusual approach to poli¬ 
tics in these partisan times—defus¬ 
ing the opposition, relying on per¬ 
sonal charm to sell the message. But 
is it sustainable? 

Like most governors, Schwarze¬ 
negger has two spheres of advisers— 
one concerned with politics, the other 
with governance. His campaign 
sphere, run by Murphy, weighs long¬ 
term strategy and the merits of ballot 
fights. The governance side is led by 
chief of staff Patricia Clarey. Formerly 
a top aide to Pete Wilson, Clarey is 
Schwarzenegger’s administrator, gate¬ 
keeper, and guide for how to navigate 
the legislature. Also influential is 
longtime confidante Bonnie Reiss, 
who serves as the governor’s Demo¬ 
cratic liaison and his eyes and ears on 
the State Board of Education. 

It’s Schwarzenegger’s third sphere 
—his politico-celebrity partnership 
with California first lady Maria Shriv- 
er—that’s hardest to decipher. It’s 
probably her influence that explains 
some surprises, as when Schwarzeneg¬ 
ger backed away from a more conserv¬ 
ative spending cap, pulling legislators 
back into his office, and hammering 
out the compromise spending “limit” 
that’s now on the ballot. In a similar 
vein, Schwarzenegger privately cut a 
deal with Gray Davis’s old allies, the 
California Teachers Association. In 
exchange for the union’s agreeing to a 
temporary spending cut, he reportedly 
agreed not to tinker with Proposition 
98, the state’s constitutional guarantee 
of generous education spending. 

The big question, then, isn’t so 
much whether he wins on March 2; 
it’s whether he will continue trying to 
steer to the middle in the eight 
months leading up to the November 
general election. There are any num¬ 
ber of issues where he’s on a collision 
course with the Democratic-con- 
trolled legislature. These can be dealt 
with either behind closed doors in 
Sacramento, or out on the campaign 
trail in high-stakes initiative fights. 
They include: 

Taxes: Schwarzenegger insists he 
will not raise taxes to balance next 
year’s state budget. Conservative 
Republicans, led by State Sen. Tom 
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McClintock, claim that a 13.4 percent 
across-the-board cut in government 
services would make the state deficit- 
free by mid-2005. Liberal Democrats, 
meanwhile, put their trust in Republi¬ 
can history: Ronald Reagan raised tax¬ 
es in 1967 and 1971, as did Pete Wil¬ 
son in 1991, and they’re pitching a 
temporary tax increase on individual 
Californians earning more than 
$136,000 a year. 

Workers’ Compensation: Schwarz¬ 
enegger threatened the legislature 
with a November initiative if it didn’t 
deliver on a reform bill. After the pri¬ 
mary, he may seek to work out a com¬ 
promise with the Democratic leader¬ 
ship. If so, watch for how he balances 
the desire to compromise with the 
pressure from his friends in Califor¬ 
nia’s business community, for whom 
workers’ comp is a top priority. 

Tort Reform: In litigation-happy 
California (one lawsuit filed for every 
20 residents), the private sector des¬ 
perately wants reform of Section 
17200 of the state’s Business and Pro¬ 
fessions Code, which allows lawsuits 
without proof of injury. If he goes the 
compromise route, Schwarzenegger 
will find himself in the middle of one 
of California’s longest-running food 
fights between the state’s Chamber of 
Commerce and the trial lawyers’ lob¬ 
by. If he chooses sides, the fight may 
be even fiercer. 

Health Care: Last year’s health 
care mandate on California businesses 
was supposed to face a referendum test 
this March. Now, it will be challenged 
by a November initiative. Seeking a 
deal on health care has the potential of 
steering Schwarzenegger towards 
potentially epic political battles over 
Medi-Cal reform and dealing with the 
20 percent of California’s population 
that’s uninsured. 

For now, the new governor’s mis¬ 
chievous good humor is undimmed. 
In mid-January, he arranged for a 
power lunch at San Francisco’s stylish 
Le Central brasserie with former Los 
Angeles mayor Richard Riordan (now 
the state’s education secretary), former 
San Francisco mayor Willie Brown, 
San Francisco’s new district attorney 
Kamala Harris, and San Francisco 


Chronicle editor Phil Bronstein. Har¬ 
ris, who once was romantically linked 
to Brown, is reportedly now involved 
with Bronstein, who was formerly 
married to Sharon Stone, who was 
Schwarzenegger’s Total Recall costar. 
Leave it to Schwarzenegger to come 
up with a political remake of Bob & 
Carol & Ted & Alice. 

At one point during the lunch, 
Bronstein joked that Brown should 

Everyone 

Appeases 

France is just the latest. 

by Ellen Bork 


T he general secretary of 
China’s Communist party 
could not have expected a bet¬ 
ter reception if he’d been Charles de 
Gaulle liberating Paris. The Eiffel 
Tower was illuminated in red and a 
Chinese cultural parade made its way 
down the Champs Elysees in honor of 
Hu Jintao’s visit to France. While 
there, Hu received a number of trib¬ 
utes, including President Jacques 
Chirac’s denunciation of the elected 
leader of Taiwan and his pledge to 
torpedo the European Union’s embar¬ 
go on arms sales to China. 

According to Chirac, “the embargo 
no longer makes any sense today. It’s 
obviously not likely to change the 
strategic balance of power. It will be 
lifted, I hope, in the coming months.” 
And in case Hu was daydreaming, “I 
repeat: France is very much in favor 
of this.” So is much of Europe. Ger¬ 
many has long made noises about lift¬ 
ing the embargo. Sweden has weighed 
in. No one wants to be left behind. “If 
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write a column for his newspaper. 
Schwarzenegger pulled out a wad of 
cash and waved it under the former 
mayor’s nose: “This is what gets 
Willie’s heart going.” 

Who knows if Schwarzenegger will 
continue to find the humor in his new 
daily routine. But after 100 days on 
the job, one thing is clear: The Gover- 
nator’s still the one having all the 
laughs. ♦ 


China 


we were the only country to refuse 
lifting this embargo, it would lead to 
diplomatic problems . . . and would 
not be good for economic relations,” 
said Dutch prime minister Jan 
Balkenende. 

If the arms embargo is lifted—and 
a review is underway within the E.U. 
bureaucracy (requested, incidentally, 
days after President Bush himself 
rebuked Taiwan’s president while giv¬ 
ing the Chinese prime minister an 
Oval Office reception)—France will 
have led the way in removing the last 
significant European sanction im¬ 
posed after the 1989 massacre of 
democracy demonstrators at Tianan¬ 
men Square. While it may be satisfy¬ 
ing to criticize the French for craven 
pursuit of China’s market, there is a 
bit more going on here, and potential¬ 
ly much more at stake if the embargo 
is lifted. 

At the time the E.U. imposed its 
arms embargo, Paris was considered 
as tough as any capital. In the midst 
of celebrating the bicentennial of the 
French Revolution, France welcomed 
student and dissident refugees from 
the Chinese crackdown. Foreign min¬ 
ister Roland Dumas denounced the 
execution of three demonstrators 
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weeks after the June 4 massacre, say¬ 
ing, “The totalitarian machine, in all 
its horror, is rolling. It turns what 
should be judicial decisions into veri¬ 
table murders.” 

Within a few years, however, the 
French reversed themselves. In the 
early 1990s, Beijing punished Paris 
for selling jets and frigates to Taiwan, 
shutting down a French consulate in 
southern China, the center of China’s 
economic boom, and exacting other 
commercial revenge. (In fact, Dumas 
himself opposed the Taiwan sales as 
an impediment to close relations with 
Beijing.) By 1994, France promised 
not to sell any more arms to Taiwan. 

Next to go was the pledge to make 
human rights an issue in internation¬ 
al forums. In 1997, France killed the 
common European position in sup¬ 
port of a resolution on China at the 
annual meeting of the U.N. Human 
Rights Commission in Geneva. Euro¬ 
peans routinely supported U.S. efforts 
at the commission, although these 
efforts were largely a booby prize con¬ 
trived to mitigate President Clinton’s 
about-face on conditioning China’s 
most-favored-nation trade privileges 
on human rights improvements. 
With France leading the way, many 
other European countries followed. 
Denmark and the Netherlands sol¬ 
diered on, only to pay the price in 
Chinese commercial and other retali¬ 
ation, no doubt contributing to the 
current Dutch prime minister’s wari¬ 
ness of being left isolated on the 
embargo. 

President Chirac’s motives, how¬ 
ever, are not entirely mercenary. 
Paris’s overtures to Beijing have as 
much to do with setting France up as 
a counterweight to the United States 
as with reaping commercial rewards. 
Also in 1997, Paris and Beijing signed 
the Joint French-Chinese Declaration 
for a Global Partnership. Chirac and 
Jiang Zemin agreed to “foster the 
march toward multipolarity”—a 
world, that is, not dominated by a sin¬ 
gle superpower—in which a “China 
in full growth and a united Europe 
will play an important role.” He said 
he would “oppose any attempt at 
domination in international affairs.” 


Nor is France alone in its resent¬ 
ment of U.S. primacy. Over the past 
few years, a number of European 
politicians have expressed the need 
for the E.U. to “provide a balance to 
U.S. domination.” Just after the Bush 
administration took office, the E.U. 
announced its intention to raise its 
“political and economic presence in 
Asia ... to a level more commensu¬ 
rate with the growing global weight of 
an enlarged E.U.” and then launched 
an effort on North Korea that was at 
odds with the United States. 

Europe may not be able to super¬ 
cede U.S. influence in Asia, which is 
rooted in a history of alliances, securi¬ 
ty commitments, and the presence of 
tens of thousands of American troops. 
Perhaps that is the problem. If Euro¬ 
peans believe their own arms sales, or 
political influence, insignificant, as 
Chirac’s remarks suggested, they will 
fail to see any negative consequences 
from contributing to China’s military 
build-up or weakening democratic 
states like Taiwan. 


Europe can indeed complicate 
things. Ending its embargo would do 
more than just boost Europe’s mori¬ 
bund defense industries. E.U. sales to 
China could advance China’s military 
modernization at just the time when 
the Pentagon is predicting a shift in 
the balance of power in the Taiwan 
Strait in China’s favor in 2005. 

While France’s romancing of Bei¬ 
jing is galling, Washington has itself 
partly to blame. It was President Clin¬ 
ton’s flip-flop on MFN for China, 
explicitly delinking trade privileges 
and human rights, that consigned to 
the black hole of Geneva all efforts to 
influence China’s performance on 
human rights. The Bush administra¬ 
tion’s own shift on China—which 
includes shabby treatment of Taiwan 
and neglect of China’s human rights 
situation (Washington did not even 
try to pass a resolution critical of 
China at the Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion last year)—makes it much harder 
to argue that Europe should not court 
Beijing. ♦ 
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The Right War for 
the Right Reasons 

The liberation of Iraq was abundantly justified. 


By Robert Kagan 
& William Kristol 

ith all the turmoil surrounding David 
Kay’s comments on the failure to find 
stockpiles of biological and chemical 
weapons in Iraq, it is time to return to 
first principles, and to ask the ques¬ 
tion: Was it right to go to war? 

Critics of the war, and of the Bush administration, 
have seized on the failure to find stockpiles of weapons of 
mass destruction in Iraq. But while his weapons were a 
key part of the case for removing Saddam, that case was 
always broader. Saddam’s pursuit of weapons of mass 
destruction was inextricably intertwined with the nature 
of his tyrannical rule, his serial aggression, his defiance of 
international obligations, and his undeniable ties to a vari¬ 
ety of terrorists, from Abu Nidal to al Qaeda (a topic we 
will not cover in detail here, rather referring readers to 
Stephen F. Hayes’s reporting in this magazine over the 
past year). Together, this pattern of behavior made the 
removal of Saddam desirable and necessary, in the judg¬ 
ment of both the Clinton and Bush administrations. That 
judgment was and remains correct. 

I 

It is fashionable to sneer at the moral case for liberat¬ 
ing an Iraqi people long brutalized by Saddam’s rule. Crit¬ 
ics insist mere oppression was not sufficient reason for 
war, and in any case that it was not Bush’s reason. In fact, 
of course, it was one of Bush’s reasons, and the moral and 
humanitarian purpose provided a compelling reason for a 
war to remove Saddam. It should certainly have been 
compelling to those (like us) who supported the war on 
Slobodan Milosevic a few years ago. In our view—and 
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here we disagree with what Paul Wolfowitz said to Vanity 
Fair a few months ago—liberating the Iraqi people from 
Saddam’s brutal, totalitarian dictatorship would by itself 
have been sufficient reason to remove Saddam. 

Such a rationale is not “merely” moral. As is so often 
the case in international affairs, there was no separating 
the nature of Saddam’s rule at home from the kinds of 
policies he conducted abroad. Saddam’s regime terrorized 
his own people, but it also posed a threat to the region, 
and to us. The moral case for war was linked to strategic 
considerations related to the peace and security of the 
Middle East. 

Saddam was not a “madman.” He was a predator and 
an aggressor. He achieved through brute force total domi¬ 
nance at home, and it was through force and the threat of 
force that he sought dominance in his region, as well. He 
waged war against Iran throughout the 1980s. He invaded 
Kuwait in 1990. He spent tens of billions of dollars on 
weapons, both conventional and unconventional. His 
clear and unwavering ambition, an ambition nurtured and 
acted upon across three decades, was to dominate the Mid¬ 
dle East, both economically and militarily, by attempting 
to acquire the lion’s share of the region’s oil and by intimi¬ 
dating or destroying anyone who stood in his way. This, 
too, was a sufficient reason to remove him from power. 

The last time we restated the case for war in Iraq (in 
October 2003), we quoted extensively from a speech deliv¬ 
ered by President Clinton in February 1998. This time we 
quote extensively from another speech, delivered ten 
months later, in December 1998, by President Clinton’s 
national security adviser, Sandy Berger. Like President 
Clinton, Berger did a masterful job of laying out the case 
for removing Saddam Hussein. And Berger’s argument 
extended beyond the issue of weapons. 

Yes, Berger acknowledged, America’s “most vital 
national interest in dealing with Iraq” was to “prevent 
Saddam from rebuilding his military capability, including 
weapons of mass destruction, and from using that arsenal 
to move against his neighbors or his own people.” But the 
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threat Saddam posed, by his “continued reign of terror 
inside Iraq and intimidation outside Iraq,” was broader 
than that. The future course of the Middle East and the 
Arab world were at stake in Iraq. 

“The future of Iraq,” Berger argued, “will affect the 
way in which the Middle East and the Arab world in par¬ 
ticular evolve in the next decade and beyond.” Those peo¬ 
ples were engaged in a “struggle between two broad 
visions of the future.” One vision was of “political plural¬ 
ism” and “economic openness.” The other vision fed on 
discontent and fear; it stood for “violent opposition to lib¬ 
eralizing forces.” So long as Saddam remained “in power 
and in confrontation with the world,” Berger argued, Iraq 
would remain “a source of potential conflict in the 
region,” and perhaps more important, “a source of inspira¬ 
tion for those who equate violence with power and com¬ 
promise with surrender.” 

In the end, Berger explained, con¬ 
tainment of Saddam would not be 
enough. The “immediate military 
threat” might be held at bay for the 
moment. “But even a contained Sad¬ 
dam” was “harmful to stability and to 
positive change in the region.” And 
in fact, containment was probably not 
“sustainable over the long run.” It 
was “a costly policy, in economic and 
strategic terms.” The pattern of the 
previous years—“Iraqi defiance, followed by force mobi¬ 
lization on our part, followed by Iraqi capitulation”—had 
left “the international community vulnerable to manipu¬ 
lation by Saddam.” The longer the standoff continued, 
Berger warned, “the harder it will be to maintain” interna¬ 
tional support. Nor was there any question what Saddam 
would do if and when containment collapsed. “Saddam’s 
history of aggression, and his recent record of deception 
and defiance, leave no doubt that he would resume his 
drive for regional domination if he had the chance. Year 
after year, in conflict after conflict, Saddam has proven 
that he seeks weapons, including weapons of mass 
destruction, in order to use them.” 

For this reason, Berger continued, the Clinton admin¬ 
istration had concluded it would be necessary at some 
point to move beyond containment to regime change. At 
stake was “our ability to fight terror, avert regional con¬ 
flict, promote peace, and protect the security of our friends 
and allies.” Quoting President Clinton, Berger suggested 
“the best way to address the challenge Iraq poses is 
‘through a government in Baghdad—a new government— 
that is committed to represent and respect its people, not 
repress them; that is committed to peace in the region.’ ” 

We made substantially the same argument in a January 


1998 letter to President Clinton, a letter whose signatories 
included Donald Rumsfeld, Paul Wolfowitz, Richard 
Armitage, and Robert Zoellick. In our letter, we argued 
that 

The policy of “containment” of Saddam Hussein has been 
steadily eroding over the past several months. As recent 
events have demonstrated, we can no longer depend on our 
partners in the Gulf War coalition to continue to uphold 
the sanctions or to punish Saddam when he blocks or 
evades U.N. inspections. Our ability to ensure that Saddam 
Hussein is not producing weapons of mass destruction, 
therefore, has substantially diminished. Even if full inspec¬ 
tions were eventually to resume, which now seems highly 
unlikely, experience has shown that it is difficult if not 
impossible to monitor Iraq’s chemical and biological 
weapons production. The lengthy period during which the 
inspectors will have been unable to enter many Iraqi facili¬ 
ties has made it even less likely that they will be able to 
uncover all of Saddam’s secrets. As a result, in the not-too- 
distant future we will be unable to 
determine with any reasonable level of 
confidence whether Iraq does or does 
not possess such weapons. 

That last prediction turned out to 
be better than we knew at the time. 
But we did note that uncertainty 
itself was a danger, because it meant 
that the United States would have 
difficulty knowing whether or how 
fast the risk from Saddam was 
increasing. The uncertainty of the situation would, we 
argued, “have a seriously destabilizing effect on the entire 
Middle East.” It now appears that this uncertainty about 
Iraq’s actual capabilities was perhaps what Saddam aimed 
to achieve. 

II 

o the threat of Saddam’s weapons of mass destruction 
was related to the overall political and strategic 
threat his regime posed to the Middle East. Still, 
there is no question that Saddam’s history with and inter¬ 
est in weapons of mass destruction made his threat distinc¬ 
tive. The danger was not, however, that Iraq would present 
a direct threat to the physical security of the United States 
or, in the current popular phrase, pose an “imminent” 
threat to the American homeland. Our chief concern in 
1998, like Berger’s, was the threat Saddam posed to region¬ 
al security and stability, the maintenance of which was in 
large part the responsibility of the United States. If Sad¬ 
dam “does acquire the capability to deliver weapons of 
mass destruction,” we argued, which eventually he was 
“almost certain to do if we continue along the present 
course,” American troops in the region, American allies, 
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the stability of the Middle East, and the world’s supply of 
oil would all be put at risk. The threat to the United States 
was that we would be compelled to defend our allies and 
our interests in circumstances made much more difficult 
and dangerous by Saddam’s increasingly lethal arsenal. 

That was why Saddam’s weapons of mass destruction 
programs, both what we knew about them and what we did 
not know about them, gave the situation a special urgency. 
It was urgent in 1998, and it was urgent four years later. 
There was no doubt in 1998—and there is no doubt today, 
based on David Kay’s findings—that Saddam was seeking 
both to pursue WMD programs and to conceal his efforts 
from U.N. weapons inspectors. After 1995, when the defec¬ 
tion of Saddam Hussein’s son-in-law and chief organizer of 
the weapons programs, Hussein Kamal, produced a wealth 
of new information about Iraqi weapons programs and 
stockpiles—information the Iraqis 
were forced to acknowledge was accu¬ 
rate—the U.N. weapons inspections 
process had become an elaborate cat- 
and-mouse game. As President Clin¬ 
ton recalled in his speech three years 
later, Kamal had “revealed that Iraq 
was continuing to conceal weapons 
and missiles and the capacity to build 
many more.” The inspectors intensi¬ 
fied their search. And they must have 
been having some success, for as they 
drew closer to uncovering what the Iraqis were hiding, 
Saddam grew less and less cooperative and began to block 
their access to certain facilities. 

Finally, there was the famous confrontation over the 
so-called “presidential palaces”—actually vast complexes 
of buildings and warehouses that Saddam simply declared 
off-limits to inspectors. Clinton intelligence officials 
observed the Iraqis moving equipment that could be used 
to manufacture weapons out of the range of video cameras 
that had been installed by U.N. inspectors. By the end of 
1997, the New York Times reported, the U.N. inspection 
team could “no longer verify that Iraq is not making 
weapons of mass destruction” and specifically could not 
monitor “equipment that could grow seed stocks of biolog¬ 
ical agents in a matter of hours.” 

President Clinton declared in early 1998 that Saddam 
was clearly attempting “to protect whatever remains of his 
capacity to produce weapons of mass destruction, the mis¬ 
siles to deliver them, and the feed stocks necessary to pro¬ 
duce them.” The U.N. inspectors believed, Clinton contin¬ 
ued, that “Iraq still has stockpiles of chemical and biologi¬ 
cal munitions . . . and the capacity to restart quickly its 
production program and build many, many more 
weapons.” Meanwhile, a February 13, 1998, U.S. govern¬ 


ment White Paper on Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction 
stated that “in the absence of UNSCOM inspectors, Iraq 
could restart limited mustard agent production within a 
few weeks, full-production of sarin within a few months, 
and pre-Gulf War production levels—including VX— 
within two or three years.” 

It was President Clinton who, in February 1998, posed 
the critical question: “What if [Saddam] fails to comply 
and we fail to act, or we take some ambiguous third route, 
which gives him yet more opportunities to develop this 
program of weapons of mass destruction. . . . Well, he will 
conclude that the international community has lost its 
will. He will then conclude that he can go right on and do 
more to rebuild an arsenal of devastating destruction. 
And some day, some way, I guarantee you he’ll use this 
arsenal.” “In the next century,” Clinton predicted, “the 
community of nations may see more 
and more of the very kind of threat 
Iraq poses now—a rogue state with 
weapons of mass destruction, ready 
to use them or provide them to ter¬ 
rorists . . . who travel the world 
among us unnoticed.” 

Over the course of 1998, the U.N. 
inspections process collapsed. 
Attempts to break the stalemate with 
Saddam and allow the U.N. inspectors 
access to the prohibited sites came to 
naught. About a week after Berger gave his speech warning 
of the limitations of containment, the Clinton administra¬ 
tion launched Operation Desert Fox, a four-day missile 
and bombing strike on Iraq aimed at destroying as much of 
Saddam’s weapons capabilities as possible. Based on Amer¬ 
ican intelligence, the Clinton administration targeted sus¬ 
pected weapons production facilities throughout Iraq. The 
Air Force and intelligence agencies believed the bombing 
had destroyed or degraded a number of Iraqi weapons of 
mass destruction facilities, but they never knew the extent 
of the damage, because, of course, there were no inspectors 
left to investigate. 

Saddam expelled the U.N. inspectors in response to the 
attack, and they did not return until November 2002. As 
Clinton this past summer recalled, “We might have gotten 
it all; we might have gotten half of it; we might have gotten 
none of it. But we didn’t know.” Clinton went on to say 
about President Bush’s actions in the fall of 2002, “So I 
thought it was prudent for the president to go to the U.N. 
and for the U.N. to say you got to let these inspectors in, 
and this time if you don’t cooperate the penalty could be 
regime change, not just continued sanctions.” 

The situation as it stood at the beginning of 1999 was 
troubling to all concerned, and not just to American offi- 
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dais. A report to the U.N. Security Council in January 1999 
by Richard Butler, head of the U.N. weapons inspections 
team, warned that much was not known about the Iraqi 
program but that there was ample reason to believe a sig¬ 
nificant weapons of mass destruction program still existed 
in Iraq. Butler recounted a seven-year history of Iraqi 
deception and concealment of proscribed weapons and 
activities. During the first four years of inspections, Butler 
noted, the inspectors “had been very substantially misled 
by Iraq both in terms of its understanding of Iraq’s pro¬ 
scribed weapons programs and the continuation of prohib¬ 
ited activities, even under the [U.N.’s] monitoring.” Only 
the defection of Hussein Kamal had revealed that the 
inspectors had been wrong in their “positive conclusions 
on Iraq’s compliance.” But even after Kamal’s defection, 
the Iraqis had continued to conceal programs and mislead 
the inspectors. The Iraqis were caught lying about whether 
they had ever put VX nerve agent in so-called “special war¬ 
heads.” Scientific examinations proved that they had. 

The Iraqis were also caught lying about their biologi¬ 
cal weapons program. First they denied having one; then, 
when that falsehood was exposed, they denied weaponiz- 
ing their biological weapons agents. Eventually they were 
forced to admit that they “had weaponized BW agents 
and deployed biological weapons for combat use.” The 
U.N. inspectors reported that hundreds of shells filled 
with mustard agent had been declared “lost” by Iraq and 
remained unaccounted for. There were some 6,000 aerial 
bombs filled with chemical agent that were unaccounted 
for. There were also some “special warheads” with biolog¬ 
ical weapons agent unaccounted for. Butler’s report con¬ 
cluded that, in addition, “it needs to be recognized that 
Iraq possesses an industrial capacity and knowledge base, 
through which biological warfare agents could be pro¬ 
duced quickly and in volume, if the Government of Iraq 
decided to do so.” 

The inspectors left, and for the next four years, Sad¬ 
dam’s activities were shrouded in darkness. After all, many 
prohibited Iraqi activities had escaped detection even 
while the inspectors were trying to monitor them. Without 
the inspectors, the task of keeping track of Saddam’s pro¬ 
grams was well-nigh impossible. 

Ill 

W hen the Bush administration came to office, 
therefore, it had no less reason to worry about 
Saddam’s potential capabilities than the Clin¬ 
ton administration. And it had no more reason to believe 
that containment would be sustainable. In the early 
months of the administration, Bush officials began to con¬ 
template some increased support for Iraqi opposition 


forces, pursuant to legislation passed overwhelmingly in 
1998, which was supported by the Clinton administration. 
(The Iraq Liberation Act chronicled Saddam’s use of 
chemical weapons and declared that Iraq “has persisted in 
a pattern of deception and concealment regarding the his¬ 
tory of its weapons of mass destruction programs.” It con¬ 
tinued: “It should be the policy of the United States to 
support efforts to remove the regime headed by Saddam 
Hussein from power in Iraq and to promote the emer¬ 
gence of a democratic government to replace that 
regime.”) Meanwhile, Secretary of State Colin Powell was 
trying to prevent the collapse of the international sanc¬ 
tions regime and to staunch the hemorrhaging of consen¬ 
sus at the U.N. Security Council by instituting a more 
streamlined effort, the so-called “smart sanctions.” 

Then came the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001. 
September 11 shocked the nation, and it shocked the pres¬ 
ident. Its effect was to make many both inside and outside 
the administration take a closer look at international 
threats, because it was clear that all of us had been too san¬ 
guine about such threats prior to September 11. Nor was it 
in the least surprising that the issue of Iraq arose immedi¬ 
ately. True, neither candidate in the 2000 election had 
talked much about Iraq. But that was not because anyone 
believed it had ceased to be an urgent and growing prob¬ 
lem. The Clinton administration didn’t want to talk about 
it because it felt it had run out of options. The Bush cam¬ 
paign didn’t talk about it because Bush was running a 
campaign, ironic in retrospect, which promised a less 
active, more restrained American role in the world. But 
that did not mean the Iraq issue had gone away, and after 
September 11, it returned to the fore. After all, we had a 
decade-long history of confrontation with Iraq, we were 
flying military missions in Iraqi air space, President Clin¬ 
ton had declared Saddam the greatest threat to our securi¬ 
ty in the 21st century, Clinton officials like Sandy Berger 
and Madeleine Albright had concluded that Saddam must 
eventually be removed, and U.N. weapons inspectors had 
written one alarming report after another about Saddam’s 
current and potential weapons capabilities. 

So the Bush administration concluded that it had to 
remove the Saddam Hussein regime once and for all, just 
as Clinton and Berger had suggested might someday be 
necessary. For all the reasons that Berger had outlined, 
Saddam’s regime itself was the problem, above and 
beyond his weapons capabilities. It was an obstacle to 
progress in the Middle East and the Arab world. It was a 
threat to the Iraqi people and to Iraq’s neighbors. But a 
big part of the threat involved Saddam’s absolute determi¬ 
nation to arm himself with both conventional and uncon¬ 
ventional weapons. 

September 11 had added new dimensions to the dan- 
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ger. For as Bush and many others argued, what if Saddam 
allowed his weapons capabilities to be shared with terror¬ 
ists? What if, someday in the future, terrorists like those 
who crashed airplanes into the World Trade Center and 
the Pentagon had nuclear, chemical, or biological 
weapons? Would they hesitate to use them? The possible 
nexus between terrorism and Iraq’s weapons program 
made Iraq an even more urgent issue. Was this concern 
far-fetched? If so, it was exactly the same far-fetched con¬ 
cern that had preoccupied President Clinton in 1998, 
when he warned, in his speech on Iraq, about a “rogue 
state with weapons of mass destruction, ready to use them 
or provide them to terrorists,” and when he had spoken of 
an “unholy axis” of international terrorists and outlaw 
states as one of the greatest threats Americans faced. 

Nor was it surprising that as President Bush began to 
move toward war with Iraq in the fall and winter of 2002, 
he mustered substantial support among Democrats as well 
as Republicans. A majority of Democratic senators— 
including, of course, John Kerry and John Edwards—vot¬ 
ed for the resolution authorizing the president to use force 
against Iraq. And why not? The Bush administration’s 
approach to Iraq was fundamentally in keeping with that 
of the Clinton administration, except that after September 
11, inaction seemed even less acceptable. The majority of 
the Democratic party foreign policy establishment sup¬ 
ported the war, and not because they were misled by the 
Bush administration’s rhetorical hype leading up to the 
war. (Its hype was appreciably less than that of Clinton 
secretary of defense William Cohen, who appeared on 
national television in late 1997 holding a bag of sugar and 
noting that the same amount of anthrax “would destroy at 
least half the population” of Washington, D.C. At a Penta¬ 
gon press briefing on Iraq’s WMD, Cohen also noted that 
if Saddam had “as much VX in storage as the U.N. sus¬ 
pects,” he would “be able to kill every human being on the 
face of the planet.”) Nor did they support the war because 
they were fundamentally misled by American intelligence 
about the nature and extent of Saddam’s weapons pro¬ 
grams. Most of what they and everyone else knew about 
those programs we had learned from the U.N. inspectors, 
not from U.S. intelligence. 

IV 

ome of that intelligence has now turned out to be 
wrong. Some of it has turned out to be right. And it 
is simply too soon to tell about the rest. The press 
has focused attention almost entirely on David Kay’s 
assertion that there were no stockpiles of chemical and 
biological weapons when the United States and its allies 
invaded Iraq last March. We’ll address that assertion in a 


moment. But what about the rest of Kay’s testimony? 

The key question for more than a decade, for both the 
Clinton and the Bush administrations, was not only what 
weapons Saddam had but what weapons he was trying to 
obtain, and how long it might be before containment 
failed and he was able to obtain them. The goal of Ameri¬ 
can policy, and indeed of the U.N. Security Council over 
the course of the dozen years after the end of the Gulf War 
in 1991, was not primarily to find Saddam’s existing stock¬ 
piles. That was subsidiary to the larger goal, which was to 
achieve Iraq’s disarmament, including the elimination not 
only of existing prohibited weapons but of all such 
weapons programs, to ensure that Iraq would not possess 
weapons of mass destruction now or in the future. As 
Richard Butler and other weapons inspectors have argued, 
this task proved all but impossible once it became clear 
that Saddam was determined to acquire such weapons at 
some point. As Butler repeated time and again in his 
reports to the Security Council, the whole inspections 
regime was premised on Saddam’s cooperation. But Sad¬ 
dam never cooperated, not in the 1990s and not in 2003. 

It is important to recall that the primary purpose of 
Security Council Resolution 1441, passed on November 8, 
2002, was not to discover whether Saddam had weapons 
and programs. There was little doubt that Saddam had 
them. The real question was whether he was ready to 
make a clean breast of everything and give up not only his 
forbidden weapons but also his efforts to acquire them 
once and for all. The purpose was to give Saddam “one 
final chance” to change his stripes, to offer full coopera¬ 
tion by revealing and dismantling all his programs and to 
forswear all such efforts in the future. 

After all, what would be accomplished if Saddam 
turned over stockpiles and dismantled programs, only to 
restart them the minute the international community 
turned its back? Saddam might be slowed, but he would 
not be stopped. This was the logic that had led the Clinton 
administration to conclude that someday, somehow, the 
only answer to the problem would be Saddam’s removal 
from power. Not surprisingly, the Bush administration 
was even more convinced that Saddam’s removal was the 
only answer. That the administration went along with the 
inspections process embodied in Resolution 1441 was a 
concession to international and domestic pressure. No 
senior official, including Secretary Powell, believed there 
was any but the smallest chance Saddam would comply 
with the terms of Resolution 1441. 

Resolution 1441 demanded that, within 30 days, Iraq 
provide “a currently accurate, full, and complete declara¬ 
tion of all aspects of its programs to develop chemical, bio¬ 
logical, and nuclear weapons, ballistic missiles, and other 
delivery systems such as unmanned aerial vehicles and 
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dispersal systems designed for use on aircraft, including 
any holdings and precise locations of such weapons, com¬ 
ponents, sub-components, stocks of agents, and related 
material and equipment, the locations and work of its 
research, development and production facilities, as well as 
all other chemical, biological, and nuclear programs, 
including any which it claims are for purposes not related 
to weapon production or material.” Administration offi¬ 
cials doubted Saddam would do this. They hoped only 
that, once Saddam’s noncompliance became clear, they 
would win unanimous support for war at the U.N. Secur¬ 
ity Council. 

And it was pretty clear at the time that Saddam was 
not complying. In his May 30, 2003, report to the Secu¬ 
rity Council, Hans Blix reported that the declared 
stocks of anthrax and VX remained unaccounted for. 
And he elaborated: “Little progress was made in the 
solution of outstanding issues. . . . 

The long list of proscribed items 
unaccounted for and as such result¬ 
ing in unresolved disarmament 
issues was not shortened either by 
the inspections or by Iraqi declara¬ 
tions and documentation.” 

Now, of course, we know more 
definitively that Saddam did not 
comply with Resolution 1441. That is 
a part of Kay’s testimony that has 
been widely ignored. What Kay dis¬ 
covered in the course of his eight-month-long investiga¬ 
tion was that Iraq had failed to answer outstanding ques¬ 
tions about its arsenal and programs. Indeed, it had con¬ 
tinued to engage in an elaborate campaign of deception 
and concealment of weapons activities throughout the 
time when Hans Blix and the UNMOVIC inspectors were 
in the country, and right up until the day of the invasion, 
and beyond. 

As Kay told the Senate Armed Services Committee 
last month, the Iraq Survey Group “discovered hundreds 
of cases, based on both documents, physical evidence and 
the testimony of Iraqis, of activities that were prohibited 
under the initial U.N. Resolution 687 and that should 
have been reported under 1441, with Iraqi testimony that 
not only did they not tell the U.N. about this, they were 
instructed not to do it and they hid material.” Kay report¬ 
ed, “We have had a number of Iraqis who have come for¬ 
ward and said, ‘We did not tell the U.N. about what we 
were hiding, nor would we have told the U.N.,”’ because 
the risks were too great. And what were the Iraqis hiding? 
As Kay reports, “They maintained programs and activi¬ 
ties, and they certainly had the intentions at a point to 
resume their programs. So there was a lot they wanted to 


hide because it showed what they were doing was illegal.” 
As Kay reported last October, his survey team uncovered 
“dozens of WMD-related program activities and signifi¬ 
cant amounts of equipment that Iraq concealed from the 
U.N. during the inspections that began in late 2002.” 
Specifically, Kay reported: 

* A clandestine network of laboratories and safehouses 
within the Iraqi Intelligence Service that contained equip¬ 
ment suitable for research in the production of chemical 
and biological weapons. This kind of equipment was 
explicitly mentioned in Hans Blix’s requests for informa¬ 
tion, but was instead concealed from Blix throughout his 
investigations. 

* A prison laboratory complex, which may have been 
used in human testing of biological weapons agents. Iraqi 
officials working to prepare for U.N. inspections in 2002 
and 2003 were explicitly ordered not to acknowledge the 

existence of the prison complex. 

* So-called “reference strains” of 
biological organisms, which can be 
used to produce biological weapons. 
The strains were found in a scientist’s 
home. 

* New research on agents applica¬ 
ble to biological weapons, including 
Congo Crimean Hemorrhagic Fever, 
and continuing research on ricin and 
aflatoxin—all of which was, again, 
concealed from Hans Blix despite his 

specific request for any such information. 

* Plans and advanced design work on new missiles 
with ranges up to at least 1,000 kilometers—well beyond 
the 150-kilometer limit imposed on Iraq by the U.N. Secu¬ 
rity Council. These missiles would have allowed Saddam 
to threaten targets from Ankara to Cairo. 

Last month Kay also reported that Iraq “was in the 
early stages of renovating the [nuclear] program, building 
new buildings.” 

As Kay has testified repeatedly, Iraq was “in clear 
material violation of 1441.” So if the world had known in 
February 2003 what Kay says we know now—that there 
were no large stockpiles of weapons, but that Iraq contin¬ 
ued to pursue weapons of mass destruction programs and 
to deceive and conceal these efforts from the U.N. inspec¬ 
tors led by Blix during the time allocated by Resolution 
1441—wouldn’t there have been at least as much, and 
probably more, support for the war? For Saddam would 
have been in flagrant violation of yet another set of com¬ 
mitments to disarm. He would have demonstrated once 
again that he was unwilling to abandon these programs, 
that he was unwilling to avail himself of this “last chance” 
and disarm once and for all. Had the world discovered 
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unambiguously in February 2003 that Saddam was cheat¬ 
ing on its commitments in Resolution 1441, surely even 
the French would have found it difficult to block a U.N. 
resolution authorizing war. As Dominique de Villepin 
acknowledged in the contentious months before the war, 
“We all realize that success in the inspections presupposes 
that we get full and complete cooperation from Iraq.” 
What if it were as clear then as it is now that Saddam was 
engaged in another round of deceit and concealment? 

If Kay is right, Saddam had learned a lesson at some 
point in the 1990s, perhaps after the Kamal defection, per¬ 
haps before or after Operation Desert Fox in 1998. But it 
was not the lesson the United States or the rest of the 
world wanted him to learn. At some point, Saddam may 
have decided that instead of building up large stockpiles 
of weapons, the safer thing would be to advance his covert 
programs for producing weapons but wait until the pres¬ 
sure was off to produce the weapons themselves. By the 
time inspectors returned to Iraq in 2002, Saddam was 
ready to be a little more forthcoming, because he had 
rejiggered his program to withstand somewhat greater 
scrutiny. He had scaled back to a skeletal program, await¬ 
ing the moment when he could breathe life back into it. 
Nevertheless, even then he could not let the inspectors see 
everything. Undoubtedly he hoped that if he could get 
through that last round, he would be home free, eventual¬ 
ly without sanctions or further inspections. We now know 
that in early 2003, Saddam assumed that the United States 
would once again launch a bombing campaign, but not a 
full scale invasion. So he figured he would survive, and, as 
Kay concluded, “They maintained programs and activi¬ 
ties, and they certainly had the intentions at a point to 
resume their programs.” 

Was this a satisfactory outcome? If this much had been 
accomplished, if we had succeeded in getting Saddam to 
scale back his programs in the hope of eventually turning 
them on again, was that a reason not to go to war? Kay 
does not believe so. Nor do we. If the United States had 
pulled back last year, we would have placed ourselves in 
the trap that Berger had warned about five years earlier. 
We would have returned to the old pattern of “Iraqi defi¬ 
ance, followed by force mobilization on our part, followed 
by Iraqi capitulation,” followed by a new round of Iraqi 
defiance—and the wearing down of both the international 
community and the United States. 

There was an argument against going to war last year. 
But let’s remember what that argument was. It had noth¬ 
ing to do with whether or not Saddam had weapons of 
mass destruction and WMD programs. Everyone from 
Howard Dean to the New York Times editorial board to 
Dominique de Villepin and Jacques Chirac assumed that 
he had both. Most of the arguments against the war con¬ 


cerned timing. The most frequent complaint was that 
Bush was rushing to war. Why not give Blix and his 
inspectors another three months or six months? 

We now know, however, that giving Blix a few more 
months would not have made a difference. Last month 
Kay was asked what would have happened if Blix and his 
team had been allowed to continue their mission. Kay 
responded, “All I can say is that among an extensive body 
of Iraqi scientists who are talking to us, they have said: 
The U.N. interviewed us; we did not tell them the truth, 
we did not show them this equipment, we did not talk 
about these programs; we couldn’t do it as long as Saddam 
was in power. I suspect regardless of how long they had 
stayed, that attitude would have been the same.” Given 
the “terror regime of Saddam,” Kay concluded, he and his 
team learned things after the war “that no U.N. inspector 
would have ever learned” while Saddam was still in power. 

So it is very unlikely that, given another three months 
or six months, the Blix team would have come to any 
definitive conclusion one way or another. Nor, therefore, 
would there have been a much greater probability of win¬ 
ning a unanimous vote at the Security Council for war 
once those additional six months had passed. Whether the 
United States could have kept 200,000 troops on a perma¬ 
nent war footing in the Persian Gulf for another six 
months is even more doubtful. 

V 

id the administration claim the Iraqi threat was 
imminent, in the sense that Iraq possessed 
weapons that were about to be used against the 
United States? That is the big charge leveled by the Bush 
administration’s critics these days. It is rather surprising, 
given the certainty with which this charge is thrown 
around, how little the critics have in the way of quotations 
from administration officials to back it up. Saying that 
action is urgent is not the same thing as saying the threat 
is imminent. In fact, the president said the threat was not 
imminent, and that we had to act (urgently) before the 
threat became imminent. This was well understood. As 
Senate Democratic leader Tom Daschle said on October 
10, 2002, explaining his support for the legislation autho¬ 
rizing the president to go to war, “The threat posed by 
Saddam Hussein may not be imminent, but it is real, it is 
growing and it cannot be ignored.” 

One reason critics have been insisting that the admin¬ 
istration claimed the threat from Iraq was imminent, we 
believe, is that it is fairly easy to prove that the danger to 
the United States was not imminent. But the central thesis 
of the antiwar argument as it was advanced before the war 
asserted that the threat from Iraq would not have been 
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imminent even if Saddam had possessed every conceiv¬ 
able weapon in his arsenal. Remember, the vast majority 
of arguments against the war assumed that he did have 
these weapons. But those weapons, it was argued, did not 
pose an imminent threat to the nation because Saddam, 
like the Soviet Union, could be deterred. Indeed, the fact 
that he had the weapons, some argued, was all the more 
reason why the United States should not go to war. After 
all, it was argued, the likeliest scenario for Saddam’s actu¬ 
ally using the weapons he had was in the event of an 
American invasion. The current debate over “imminence” 
is an ex post facto attempt to relitigate the old argument 
over the war. The non-discovery of weapons stockpiles has 
not changed the contours of that debate. 

VI 

On Meet the Press on February 8, Tim Russert asked 
the president whether the war in Iraq was “a war of choice 
or a war of necessity.” The president paused before 
responding, asking Russert to elaborate, as if unwilling to 
accept the dichotomy. He was right. 

After all, fighting a “war of choice” sounds problem¬ 
atic. But how many of our wars have been, strictly speak¬ 
ing, wars of necessity? How often did the country face 
immediate peril and destruction unless war was 
launched? Was World War I a war of necessity? Was 
World War II before the attack on Pearl Harbor, or after¬ 
wards with respect to fighting Germany in Europe? Was 
the Spanish-American War a war of necessity? Was the 
Korean War? Never mind Vietnam, the Dominican 
Republic, Grenada, Panama, Somalia, Haiti, Bosnia, and 
Kosovo. And what about the first Gulf War? Many 
argued that Saddam could be (indeed, was) contained in 
Kuwait, and that he could eventually have been forced to 
retreat by economic sanctions. 

In some sense all of these wars were wars of choice. 
But when viewed in the context of history and interna¬ 
tional circumstances, they were all based on judgments 
about the costs of inaction, the benefits of action, and on 
strategic calculations that action then would be far prefer¬ 
able to action later in less favorable circumstances. In oth¬ 
er words, war was necessary to our national interest, if not 
absolutely necessary to the immediate protection of the 
homeland. 

In this case, we believe that war would have come 
eventually because of the trajectory that Saddam was on— 
assuming the United States intended to continue to play 
its role as guarantor of peace and security in the Middle 
East. The question was whether it was safer to act sooner 
or later. The president argued, convincingly, that it was 
safer—it was necessary—to act sooner. Sanctions could 


not have been maintained; containment, already dubious, 
was far less persuasive after September 11; and so the war 
to remove Saddam was, in the broad strategic sense, in the 
sense relevant to serious international politics, necessary. 
This is of course a legitimate subject of debate—but it 
would be almost as much so even if large stockpiles of 
weapons had already been recovered. 

VII 

o what about those stockpiles? The failure to find 
them, and now David Kay’s claim that they did not 
exist at the time of the invasion last year (a claim 
reported by an astonishing number of journalists as mean¬ 
ing they never existed at all), has led many to maintain 
that the entire war was fought on false pretenses. We have 
addressed that claim. But we also want to address Kay’s 
assertion. 

We are prepared to believe that the large stockpiles of 
anthrax, ricin, VX, and other biological and chemical 
weapons that once existed were at some point destroyed 
by the Iraqis. But we do not understand why Kay is so 
confident he knows what happened to those stockpiles, or 
to other parts of Saddam’s weapons programs that have 
not been found. 

According to Kay’s testimony before the Senate (and 
since he has provided no written report and no documen¬ 
tation to support his recent claims, this is all anyone has to 
go on), Kay and his team “went after this not in the way of 
trying to find where the weapons are hidden.” When the 
Survey Group did not find the weapons in “the obvious 
places,” presumably meaning the places that had been 
identified by intelligence and other sources, Kay explains, 
he tried other means of discovering the truth. His princi¬ 
pal method appears to have been interviews with scientists 
who would have known what was produced and where it 
might be stored, as well as a search through a portion of 
the documents uncovered after the war. Kay acknowl¬ 
edges that stockpiles may, in fact, still be hidden some¬ 
where. But he does not believe they are. 

Under questioning from the senators, however, Kay 
admitted a few areas of uncertainty. The first concerns his 
interviews with Iraqi scientists. On some occasions Kay 
has claimed that, with Saddam out of power, it could be 
assumed that scientists once fearful of telling the truth 
would now be willing to speak. Therefore, their testimony 
that no weapons stockpiles exist could be trusted. But 
when asked whether people involved in Iraqi weapons 
programs might now fear prosecution for war crimes, Kay 
said, “Absolutely. And a number of those in custody are 
worried about that greatly,” which is “one reason they’re 
not talking.” So it turns out there are scientists who are 
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not talking. This produces, Kay suggests, “a level of unre- 
solvable ambiguity” about Saddam’s weapons programs. 
But is the ambiguity truly “unresolvable,” or was it just 
unresolvable within the limited time of Kay’s investiga¬ 
tion? Is it possible that when all the scientists feel safe 
enough to talk, we may learn more? 

The same question might be asked about the physical 
searches Kay did not conduct. When Kay delivered his 
interim report in October 2003, he noted that there were 
approximately 130 ammunition storage areas in Iraq, 
some of them spanning an area of about 50 square miles, 
and including some 600,000 tons of artillery shells, rock¬ 
ets, aviation bombs, and other ordnance. In the 1990s, 
U.N. inspectors learned that the Iraqi military stored 
chemical ordnance at the same ammunition depots where 
the conventional rounds were stored. As of October, only 
10 of these ammunition depots had been searched by U.S. 
teams. Kay has not said how many were searched in the 
succeeding four months, but one suspects a great many 
still have not been examined. Surely this creates another 
level of ambiguity, which, in time, may be resolved. 

Finally there is the question of Iraqi documents. We 
understand that thousands of pages of documents seized 
at the end of the war have still not been read. During the 
1990s, U.N. inspectors frequently opened treasure troves 
of information simply with the discovery of a single docu¬ 
ment in a mountain of paper. Is it possible that some of 
the unread documents contain useful information? In 
addition, according to Kay’s October report and his most 
recent testimony, Iraqi officials undertook a massive effort 
to destroy evidence, burning documents and destroying 
computer hard-drives. The result, Kay acknowledged, is 
that “we’re really not going to be able to prove . . . some 
of the positive conclusions that we’re going to come to.” 
Yet another level of ambiguity. 

The truth is, neither Kay nor anyone else knows what 
happened to the weapons stockpiles that we know Iraq 
once had—because the Iraqis admitted having them. 
Again, we are willing to be persuaded that Saddam had no 
weapons stockpiles last year when the war began. But it is 
too soon, we believe, to come firmly to that conclusion. 
Nor do we find particularly persuasive the argument that 
Saddam was only pretending to have weapons of mass 
destruction, or that he was delusional and being deceived 
by all around him. These hypotheses are possible. It is also 
possible we will find stockpiles of weapons, or evidence of 
their destruction or removal just before the war. 

Kay, oddly, has himself suggested in one press inter¬ 
view that the stockpiles or some portion of them may have 
been transferred to Syria before the war. If that were true, 
then it would not be the case, pace Kay, that “we were all 
wrong.” This past week, moreover, another U.S. govern¬ 


ment report concerning Iraq’s weapons surfaced in the 
press. Although widely misreported as confirming Kay’s 
claim regarding the stockpiles, in fact the report casts 
doubt on it. In December 2002, according to USA Today , a 
team of U.S. intelligence analysts predicted it would be 
extremely difficult to find weapons of mass destruction in 
the aftermath of an invasion. The study had “considered 
but rejected the possibility that Iraq had no banned 
weapons.” But it predicted that “locating a program that 
. . . has been driven by denial and deception imperatives 
is no small task.” Efforts to find the arms after the war 
would be like “trying to find multiple needles in a 
haystack . . . against the background of not knowing how 
many needles may have been hidden.” 

It remains possible that new evidence will be found. 
We understand why some now want to declare the 
search over. But we can hardly see how it benefits the 
people of the United States or the world to declare it 
over prematurely. 

VIII 

hatever the results of that search, it will con¬ 
tinue to be the case that the war was worth 
fighting, and that it was necessary. For the 
people of Iraq, the war put an end to three decades of ter¬ 
ror and suffering. The mass graves uncovered since the 
end of the war are alone sufficient justification for it. 
Assuming the United States remains committed to help¬ 
ing establish a democratic government in Iraq, that will 
be a blessing both to the Iraqi people and to their neigh¬ 
bors. As for those neighbors, the threat of Saddam’s 
aggression, which hung over the region for more than 
two decades, has finally been eliminated. The prospects 
for war in the region have been substantially diminished 
by our action. 

It is also becoming clear that the battle of Iraq has 
been an important victory in the broader war in which we 
are engaged, a war against terror, against weapons prolifer¬ 
ation, and for a new Middle East. Already, other terror- 
implicated regimes in the region that were developing 
weapons of mass destruction are feeling pressure, and 
some are beginning to move in the right direction. Libya 
has given up its weapons of mass destruction program. 
Iran has at least gestured toward opening its nuclear pro¬ 
gram to inspection. The clandestine international net¬ 
work organized by Pakistan’s A.Q. Khan that has been so 
central to nuclear proliferation to rogue states has been 
exposed. From Iran to Saudi Arabia, liberal forces seem to 
have been encouraged. We are paying a real price in blood 
and treasure in Iraq. But we believe that it is already 
clear—as clear as such things get in the real world—that 
the price of the liberation of Iraq has been worth it. ♦ 
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The Confessions 
of A1 Sharpton 

Running for president to escape the shadow of Jesse Jackson 


By Matt Labash 

I love to do my thing / Ha . . . and I don’t need, no one else / 
Sometimes I feel so nice, good God /1 jump back, I wanna kiss 
myself. —James Brown 

Columbia, S.C. 
hile many reporters like to cover front¬ 
runner campaigns, I’ve always favored 
no-hopers. Losers are more vulnerable, 
accessible and desperate, meaning they 
reveal rather than conceal. Plus, it is 
always perverse fun to watch a man’s id hit the end of its 
leash, just to see how far it snaps back. 

That’s how I found myself in South Carolina in early 
February, for what many were billing as A1 Sharpton’s Last 
Stand, or, to be more precise, his First Stand, since stand- 
wise, he hadn’t made any. Sharpton runs on his own clock, 
the time zone of which remains a mystery to his revolving- 
door schedulers. “Rev,” as his staffers call him, has missed a 
plane to a televised presidential debate, never showed up to 
a confab in which he was supposed to net some rare 
endorsements, and even kept the Dalai Lama cooling his 
heels. So at majority-black Dreher High School, where 
Sharpton is set to launch Black History Month, smart 
reporters observe what could be called the Hour Rule: At 
any scheduled Sharpton event, it is wise to show up 60 min¬ 
utes late. Doing so gives you time to arrange your news¬ 
gathering utensils, to acclimate yourself, and perhaps to get 
a snack before Sharpton himself shows up 30 minutes later. 
With Sharpton true to form today, I have time to fall in with 
a group of 14-year-olds. They don’t seem to mind Rev’s tar¬ 
diness, on account of its helping them blow through algebra 
and physical science, though if he costs them a third period, 
it would be lunch, and 14-year-olds have their limits. 

As I talk to them, it becomes clear that, though they 
know he’s running for president and he’s famous, they have 
no idea why. They missed the Rev. A1 Horror Show of the 
late ’80s and early ’90s: the Tawana Brawley hoax, the 
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Crown Heights and Freddy’s Fashion Mart violence which 
Sharpton egged on, the undignified appearances on the 
Morton Downey Jr. Show, such as the night when the once- 
tubby Sharpton, at the height of his shiny tracksuit and 
Cowardly Lion hair phase, was rolled off the stage like a 
bocci ball after a fistfight erupted with another guest. 

But that was many makeovers ago. That was before he 
slimmed down in a Puerto Rican jail, protesting a U.S. 
Naval bombing range there. It was before his Senate and 
mayoral runs, where he played the spoiler, swinging votes 
away from New York Democrats who now give him the 
high hat. It was before he started getting tailored by the guy 
who outfits television lawyers on The Practice. It was before 
he started hijacking presidential debates, proving that even 
though he’s stalled at single-digits in the polls, he is the 
only candidate who can turn a phrase. And most important, 
it was before Jesse Jackson, his onetime friend and mentor, 
was found to have been carrying some illegitimate fruit on 
his family tree and became increasingly irrelevant. Before, 
in other words, the media started taking applications for 
what Sharpton’s kitchen-cabinet adviser Cornel West dis- 
missively calls “HNIC—Head Negro In Charge.” 

When asked who Sharpton is, the kids seem stumped. 
One thinks he’s a motivational speaker. Another thinks he 
“has something to do with the NAACP” A third ninth- 
grader offers, “He’s a reverend, right? He’s named ‘Rev¬ 
erend Al.’ Gotta be preaching somewhere.” For most candi¬ 
dates, potential voters (or future voters, in the children’s 
case) not knowing who you are is a disadvantage. For a 
Sharpton constituency, amnesia is one of the most desirable 
attributes. It allows the candidate to make a fresh start, 
which he needs even among this group. I assume, stereotyp- 
ically, that these kids will be easy pickings for Sharpton. I 
couldn’t be more wrong. An African-American teenager 
named Jerrod, wearing a “Dirty South” football jersey, says, 
“He needs to think about improving America as a whole 
instead of just one minority.” A boy named Kamil seconds, 
“He’s too strong, he’s always attacking something.” 

“Truthfully,” Jerrod says, “I don’t think America is 
ready for a black president.” Kamil takes it even further, “I 
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don’t think black people are ready for a black president,” he 
says, catching an elbow from the girl sitting next to him. As 
if on cue, Sharpton pads down the aisle, right on time, if 
we’re going by his internal clock. He walks at least four 
inches taller than his allotted 57”. He looks buttery- 
smooth in an elegandy draped three-button suit, garnished 
with a white linen pocket square so immaculately fluffed, it 
could’ve been laid in his breast pocket by God or Adam 
Clayton Powell, the latter of whom holds pretty-close-to- 
equal standing with the former in Sharpton’s estimation. 

It is apparent, rather quickly, that Sharpton’s makeover 
isn’t merely sartorial. Over the years, I’ve witnessed— 
many times—Sharpton bullying and race-baiting like any 
two-bit bullhorn hustler. But from the look of things, a 
leopard can change his shiny tracksuit. At times, it almost 
seems that if he had a high-pitched whine and unnaturally 
long fingers, he could be Alan Keyes instead of A1 Sharp- 
ton. He tells the students that acting like a thug or some 
debauched gangster rapper is not a “black thing—the 
black thing is to reach high, no matter how low you are.” 
He asserts that using racism as an excuse for not making 
progress—even when it’s the culprit—is unacceptable. “If 
I step off this platform and knock you off your seat, that’s 
on me,” he says. “But if I come back next Friday, and you 
still on the flo’, that’s on you.” Acting disengaged and 
uninterested in the world at large, he says, is a way to per¬ 
manently hamstring yourself. “Most old bums start out as 
young bums,” he says. “They cut school, they hung out 
. . . until one day they were gray-headed, no teeth in their 
mouth, and the young guy that everybody thought was 
cool was just an old bum on his way to old bumblehood.” 
The kids titter, while Sharpton looks over at their princi¬ 
pal. “That’s a new word. Trust me. Write that down.” 

Standing before the kids as a successfully unsuccessful 
presidential candidate, he proudly says, “I decided I wasn’t 
going to let anybody tell me what I could be. I encourage 
you to do the same.” He preaches the transforming power 
of vanity: “Be the chairman of your own fan club. Every 
mornin’, I get up, I have a meeting of the A1 Sharpton fan 
club. I’m the president, secretary, treasurer, and sometimes, 
I’m the whole membership. But it doesn’t matter. Because 
if I’m on my side, it doesn’t matter who’s against me.” 

Out in a foyer press conference afterwards, Tom 
Llamas, MSNBC’s embed on the campaign, rifles one to 
Sharpton: NBC has him dropping to fifth place in South 
Carolina, a state in which it’s generally believed he needs 
to finish at least third in order to prove he has any swat 
among black voters. “If I worried about an NBC poll,” 
shoots back Sharpton, “I’d never get out of bed in the 
morning. They would poll that I’m going to sleep all day.” 
Back inside, the students I’d been talking to, after stand¬ 
ing up and cheering wildly during the speech, are now 


back to being dispassionate. “He proved my point,” says 
Jerrod, “it was totally directed toward black people.” A girl 
named Katherine tells me the speech was good, but “I’m 
already inspired by myself.” When I snag a white kid 
walking by, 16-year-old Drew who dresses like an Aber¬ 
crombie model, he is still smiling. The speech, he says, 
was “excellent—I was really inspired.” Drew’s is a senti¬ 
ment that I encounter over and over again in South Car¬ 
olina—often, and especially, among white voters—the gist 
of which goes: A1 Sharpton, he’s not that bad. 

T he nominal slug-line on Sharpton’s homestretch 
traipse through South Carolina is the “Take a 
Stand Tour.” The campaign, says Andre Johnson, 
Sharpton’s press secretary, even has a theme song—Bob 
Marley’s “Get Up, Stand Up,” though in typical Sharpton 
campaign fashion, nobody thinks to play it at any of the 
stops. Someone—all right, me—gives it another name: the 
“Rev Gotta Eat Tour.” The name is minted when, at a stop 
at Columbia’s Benedict College, Sharpton is running his 
characteristic hour-and-a-half late. Llamas goes into the 
cafeteria and orders the last batch of chicken wings. They 
are cold, and when he gives them back to the cafeteria 
worker to heat up, Andre arrives. Andre then orders 
chicken wings for Sharpton, commandeering some of 
Llamas’s. When Llamas protests, Andre offers no apolo¬ 
gies: “Rev gotta eat,” he says. 

The phrase becomes a salutation, benediction, and all¬ 
purpose affirmation—as when Marines say “hooah.” 
Whenever someone wonders where Sharpton is, another 
person responds with “Rev gotta eat.” Some, instead of 
answering their cell phones with hello, switch to “Rev got¬ 
ta eat.” Others even consider the metaphysical implica¬ 
tions of the phrase: “What appetite, exactly, is the Rev 
feeding when he gotta eat?” What does Sharpton want? 
On his campaign website, which regularly posts news 
from three weeks earlier, he lists his top ten reasons for 
running—none of which seems particularly compelling. 
Most of his issues—universal health care, for instance— 
are already being addressed by other candidates. Making 
sure support for affirmative action stays in the Democratic 
platform doesn’t seem worth the trouble, since it was in 
the platform last time anyone read it, which few people do. 
And increasing “political consciousness” hardly seems 
worth gallivanting around the country for—even if you 
are staying in five-star hotels, as Sharpton tends to do— 
when, according to your last filing, you’re carrying nearly 
$400,000 worth of debt with only $8,000 cash on hand. 

Sharpton outlines a delegate strategy, knowing full 
well he’s going to lose, but reasoning if he wrangles 
enough delegates in mostly urban areas, he will get—in 
keeping with the Rev Gotta Eat theme—“a seat at the 
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table” during the convention and beyond. At the moment, 
he won’t need a very big table. As of this writing, Sharpton 
has 12 delegates out of a potential 4,321. To compare that 
to Jesse Jackson’s first 1984 presidential run—as Sharpton 
himself habitually does—Jackson won four states, the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, and 465.5 delegates. 

How Sharpton plans to get there—even though he 
does regularly out-perform his poll numbers—confounds 
many. In South Carolina, the only place he both¬ 
ered with a ground game, his organization 
is more like a dis-organization. His 
staffers give wrong addresses, then 
ask reporters for directions to cam¬ 
paign stops. His field director is 
Deves Toon, a churchless rev¬ 
erend. I stop by the ragtag cam¬ 
paign headquarters, which 
sports one of the only Sharp- 
ton signs I see during the 
entire week (“Signs are 
expensive,” says campaign 
manager Charles Halloran). 

When Toon is asked how 
Sharpton will do, he says, 

“How am I supposed to 
know—I ain’t got no crystal 
ball,” before he steps into a closet 
with the only other volunteer pre¬ 
sent for a “strategy session.” 

Local activist/writer Kevin 
Gray, Sharpton’s South Carolina 
coordinator who also worked on 
Jackson’s two presidential runs, 
left the campaign last fall after not 
getting paid. Sharpton says part of 
the goal is to start a Rainbow Coali¬ 
tion-style movement that will last as a 
permanent progressive alternative to the 
DLC, but Gray seems skeptical that Sharpton 
could organize a dinner party. “People keep 
saying the campaign’s in disarray,” says Gray. “It’s 
not. To be in disarray, you have to be in array first. . . . 
He’s running a publicity campaign. If you get these dele¬ 
gates, what are you gonna promote? Antiwar? Five out of 
the nine candidates were antiwar. Reparations? I doubt it. 
I like A1—he’s a likable fella. But I just believe politics 
ought to have a focus beyond establishing who’s the Head 
Negro in Charge.” 

When I submit to Gray that I find Sharpton to be more 
talented than Jackson in nearly every way—smarter, more 
likable, a better communicator—Gray, who’s worked for 
both, says Sharpton’s missing the most important attribute: 


“Campaign discipline—Jesse had it.” (Indeed, in 1988, Jack- 
son won 30 percent of the total vote and 1,218.5 delegates). 

Roger Stone couldn’t disagree more. An unofficial 
Sharpton adviser, Miami-based Stone is a Republican who 
cut his teeth working as a Nixon-era dirty trickster, and has 
been regarded as a controversialist ever since (Stone once 
found a steak knife sticking in his caricature at the Palm). In 
numerous recent articles, Stone has been accused of every¬ 
thing from aligning with Sharpton just to sabotage the 
Democratic primary, to actually keeping the cam¬ 
paign afloat with byzantine financial arrange¬ 
ments. Of the conspiracy charges, he says, 
“My name is Roger Stone, not Oliver 
Stone.” And while some have suggested 
that Stone and Sharpton have one thing 
in common—they both hate the Demo¬ 
cratic party—Stone says his motivation 
is much simpler. He likes Sharpton, 
finds him to be a “charming rogue,” and 
besides, he says, “I like the game.” 
While this is a believable explanation 
knowing Roger Stone (I first met him 
when he was masterminding the Donald 
Trump 2000 presidential campaign), his 
friends suggest that Stone cares as much 
about solidifying support in the black 
community in New York, where he fre¬ 
quently makes electoral trouble. When 
I ask Charles Halloran, Sharpton’s 
campaign manager, what Stone’s game 
is, he smiles and says, “If Roger found 
some ants in an anthill that he thought 
he could divide and get pissed off with 
each other, he’d be in his backyard right 
now with a magnifying glass.” 

Stone says people misunderstand 
his candidate’s lineage. “Sharpton’s not 
MLK, he’s ACIJ” says Stone, referring to 
Adam Clayton Powell, the flamboyant and 
often hilariously abrasive congressman/pas¬ 
tor of the Abyssinian Baptist Church. “He’s a 
showman, a performer. He does the big speech. He knocks 
everybody dead. He says what everyone is too timid to 
say.” As for Sharpton’s organizational deficiencies, Stone 
waves them off: “He is the organization.” After the Michi¬ 
gan primary, in which Sharpton picks up seven delegates, 
Stone tells me, “The guy went into Detroit penniless, and 
he waged a one-man free media blitz. Between black radio 
and local cable, the guy dominated the news for four 
days—and it’s all him, his performance. He’s not a glad- 
hander. He’s a rock star. Have you seen his church perfor¬ 
mance? It’s electrifying.” 
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O n this count, Stone couldn’t be more correct. 
Two days before the primary, we see Sharpton as 
everybody should see Sharpton at least once— 
working a black church on a Sunday morning. The day 
starts off with a slight disappointment. The first church he 
preaches is in Aiken—James Brown’s hometown. A week 
earlier, Stone had suggested that the campaign was work¬ 
ing on a cameo by “a certain hardest working man in 
show business.” But then Brown was arrested and released 
for pushing his wife down and threatening to hit her with 
a chair. It was enough to keep him off the trail, even if 
Sharpton did bring along Brown’s daughter and his for¬ 
mer cook, who Sharpton says “makes the best banana 
pudding in South Carolina.” 

If Sharpton’s life were a bad sitcom, which it some¬ 
times is, it would be My Two Dads, with Jesse Jackson and 
James Brown, the Godfather of Soul, playing the fathers. 
They are his two poles, the bumpers between which he 
ricochets. Jesse, he tells me, raised him in “politics and 
civil rights,” but James raised him “personally—manhood 
stuff—we could talk about everything from dating to sav¬ 
ing money to adversity to real estate.” 

Sharpton made a name as a wonderboy preacher in 
Holiness churches from the age of 4 (in first grade, he 
actually signed his name “Reverend A1 Sharpton”). After 
his real father split to have an affair with his half-sister, 
plunging the rest of his comfortably middle class family 
into poverty, and after Brown’s real son was killed in a car 
accident, the two found each other. When Sharpton gradu¬ 
ated from high school, he toured with Brown, his job liter¬ 
ally being to hold the bag for Brown. Seeing as how Brown 
didn’t like credit cards or checks, the bag was often filled 
with as much as $100,000 cash. 

When I ask Sharpton to distill his preaching style, I 
expect him to mention preaching greats like C.L. Franklin 
(Aretha’s father). Instead, he says he learned many of his 
techniques from Brown. “When you see a James Brown 
show, and I’ve seen about a million, he does this thing 
where he identifies somebody in the audience who’s heart¬ 
broken and hurt, and he sings to them. . . . When he sings 
‘I Feel Good,’ he thinks about somebody that didn’t have 
no job—we’ve talked about that. When I preach, the rea¬ 
son I’m animated and dramatic is I try to identify with the 
people in the audience.” 

Having grown up in a tradition where church and 
community were indistinguishable, where a put-upon jan¬ 
itor could get a self-esteem jolt by becoming a deacon, 
Sharpton says, “People come to church, particularly in the 
black community—some of them are trying to get from 
one Sunday to the next. I don’t give them some detached 
oration. I try to give them real hope, because I go back in 
my mind to when I needed somebody just to get me to the 


next Sunday. I learned from James how to identify with 
the guy in the audience, and say what he feels, and then 
bring him to where you want him to go.” 

Sharpton likes to joke on the stump that he’s a natural 
to deal with a budget deficit since “I’ve been broke all my 
life. ... I was born in a deficit.” Indeed, he has been over¬ 
coming deficits his entire life—financial deficits, a credi¬ 
bility deficit, and currently, a vote deficit. As a friend of his 
tells me, “He continuously sabotages himself mostly 
because he’s only capable of fighting off his back. He’s an 
adrenaline junkie. He needs to live on the cusp of failure 
and humiliation or he can’t fully function.” This world¬ 
view seems to spill over into his preaching. On the Sunday 
I catch him, he prepares the crowd at Second Baptist 
Church in Aiken by first getting them good and hostile. 

Slated to preach the 7:45 A.M. service, Sharpton doesn’t 
show until nearly 9:30. After stalling with announcements 
and songs like “Ain’t No Party Like a Holy Ghost Party,” 
it’s preaching time, so the unprepared host is actually 
forced to give an off-the-cuff 30-minute sermon until 
Sharpton arrives, which he takes out on Sharpton (“Al’s 
coming when he’s coming. Even though he’s LATE! But 
when Jesus comes back—He ain’t gonna be late!”). Sharp- 
ton finally arrives, and pads across the stage imperiously 
without offering an apology or an explanation. One can 
almost feel the room turning into John Edwards voters. 

Sharpton takes the lectern and leads with an overtly 
political spiel, explaining that everybody says he’s going to 
lose, but he has a little secret to share, “There are seven 
running, six of ’em gonna lose.” (“C’mon Rev—c’mon 
now!” the crowd echoes back, turning his way.) It’s their 
choice, he tells them: Vote for a winner who will ignore 
them, another loser who will gain them nothing, or vote 
for him, and earn some delegates who will sit at the table 
and make sometimes impolite conversation. For too long, 
he tells them, the Democratic party’s been selling out the 
base to appeal to swing voters. “And you know if you mar¬ 
ried, you can go out swingin’ all you want. Doesn’t mean 
your wife gonna be there when you get back.” 

He builds to a sing-songish crescendo in which he 
relates how his abandoned mother was suspected of har¬ 
boring a man in the house by a social worker, since they 
looked so well put together. He was mad, but his mom told 
him the woman was right, and here he falls into what the 
pros call the “whooping style,” rasping: “I know a man /1 
know a ma-ANNN / He’ll set you free / He’ll make a way- 
AYYY.” He then turns to the house reverend with apolo¬ 
gies. “Oh,” Sharpton says, “you preached already.” The 
crowd is ecstatic. As common-man stump stories go, his 
takes John Edwards’s tired son-of-a-millworker bit, 
spanks it, and sends it to bed without any supper. 

But it’s at the next church, behind a truck stop near 
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the Georgia line, that Sharpton proves judging his speak¬ 
ing ability from the presidential debates is akin to assess¬ 
ing Michael Jordan’s athletic prowess from watching him 
play baseball. Half political, half religious, Sharpton takes 
as his text the Passover passage from Exodus. He starts 
slowly, turns it up to simmer, then builds to the Full Al, 
his throaty gurgle rising to a boil until it sounds like he’s 
going to cook his own vocal chords. He grooves like some 
old-timey gravel-voiced gospel shouter, and by the time he 
relates how the Lord is “gonna let the death angel riiiiiide 
tonight,” the crowd is ready to hoist the black flag and 
begin smiting Egyptians. 

Notes-free, as always, he runs through a feverish 20- 
minute call-and-response, met with choruses of “Uhh- 
huhhs” and “Bring its.” He shout-sings about everything 
from having decided to follow Jesus, to a saint being a sin¬ 
ner who falls down and gets back up, to his dad leaving him 
as a 10-year-old, to his bouts with government cheese in the 
long brown box, to his momma knowing a man who will 
make a way. “Do you know Him / Get on up.” (Here you 
expect him to look over his shoulder and tell Maceo to take 
him to the bridge.) He shuffles from foot to foot like he’s 
got a slight case of the trots, dips up and down like a firing 
piston, and caps it with two full rotations. He sticks the dis¬ 
mount, landing with his mouth perfectly squared in front 
of the mike, before dropping into a chair with I-can’t-do- 
no-more resignation. The press corps—hardbitten types 
paid to hate things for a living—stand in gape-mouthed 
awe. “Did he just do a 360?” I ask CBS’s Ben Ferguson in 
disbelief. “I think it was a 720,” Ferguson replies. For today 
anyway, Sharpton is neither politician nor preacher. He’s 
quite simply an artist. 

N ot every day can be as easy as Sunday morning, 
however. Two nights later, Sharpton makes his 
way into a dingy Sheraton ballroom studded with 
interlopers from a funeral directors’ conference. He valiant¬ 
ly tries to portray his third-place finish—in which he got 
only 10 percent of the vote and, worse, only one-fifth of the 
black vote and no delegates—as some kind of resounding 
triumph. As he grabs a cell phone, I hear him telling a 
mutual friend, in logic too tortured to replicate here, “I 
think the real loser tonight is our friend Rev. Jackson.” 

Later, I ask him about this. He smiles devilishly, telling 
me I wasn’t supposed to hear that. But then I remind him 
that the last time I interviewed him in his Harlem head¬ 
quarters in 2000, he actually had a Jesse Jackson videotape 
cued and ready to show me. “No offense, Al,” I say, “But do 
you think you might be obsessed?” He smiles, and asks, 
without sounding defensive, who a guy like him is sup¬ 
posed to use as a realistic gauge of success. “If I watch films 
of Jesse, you say I’m obsessed. If I was watching films of 


Doug Wilder, you’d say I was out of my mind.” He com¬ 
pares it to Mike Tyson watching films of Muhammad Ali, 
and Ali watching films of Sugar Ray Robinson. “They 
study those who mastered their art before them.” 

Having known Jesse since he was a teenager (Jackson 
is 13 years Sharpton’s senior, the same as MLK was to 
Jackson, Sharpton is fond of pointing out), Sharpton says 
you can’t just say that their on-again, off-again relation¬ 
ship, which has fallen prey to rivalrous sniping and philo¬ 
sophical differences, is merely off-again—even though 
they currently don’t speak. 

“I grew up on him—it’s more complex than that,” says 
Sharpton. “I’ve outgrown it, I don’t take it personal—but it 
does bother me.” Sharpton, who’s currently re-reading 
Thunder In America , a book about Jesse’s 1984 campaign, 
says he’s not quite certain Jackson even regards him as a 
peer. “I think in his psychology, I’ll always be a 13-year-old 
protege.” The obsession, by the way, appears very mutual. 
Recent reports have both Sharpton’s former campaign man¬ 
ager Frank Watkins (a longtime Jackson intimate) and Jesse 
Jackson Jr., who endorsed Howard Dean (Sharpton sus¬ 
pects with his old man’s okay), gleefully circulating stories 
about Sharpton’s involvement with Roger Stone. 

Say this for Sharpton, he’s more forthright than Jack¬ 
son’s ever been. When I suggest that his campaign is little 
more than an exercise in ego, he goes with it. “No one with 
a weak ego could run for president—cause you’re ultimately 
telling people you can run the Western world, and that 
you’re better than anybody else to do it. So for somebody to 
say it isn’t an exercise in ego is like saying water isn’t wet.” 
Having said that, he adds, “Does the exercise help or hurt a 
given cause? I think the cause of civil rights, human rights, 
workers’ rights is helped by my exercise in ego.” 

Jackson, these days, gets romanticized in comparisons 
to Sharpton. People seem to forget that despite all Jesse’s 
relative success in 1988, it culminated in his founding a 
now moribund Rainbow Coalition, and receiving a plane to 
barnstorm the country for Michael Dukakis. A man can be 
forgiven for having loftier goals than barnstorming for 
Michael Dukakis. Jackson also attained something 
approaching insider status, though it is here Sharpton rico¬ 
chets back to the other one of his two dads. He says the dif¬ 
ference between where Jesse’s gone and where he’ll end up 
is the “James Brown factor.” Brown, Sharpton says, “went 
everywhere, won every award. But he never became an 
insider in music. Cause he changed music from a 2/4 beat to 
a 1/3 beat. I want to change the party, not join the party. I 
have no problem going into areas they don’t agree with. 
Because that’s the Brown in me. James never joined the 
Motown sound, never joined the R&B sound. But 20 years 
later, rappers are imitating James. He became the inside, he 
didn’t join the inside. He redefined what inside was.” ♦ 
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Arab Democracy, 
American Ambivalence 

Will Bush's rhetoric about transforming the Middle East 
be matched by American deeds? 


By Tamara Cofman Wittes 

ver the past year, the goal of democratiz¬ 
ing the Arab Middle East has been ele¬ 
vated from wooly-headed ideal to nation¬ 
al security imperative and a key part of 
the war on terrorism. The Bush adminis¬ 
tration judged that political dysfunction and failing, cor¬ 
rupt autocracies were making Muslims, and particularly 
Arabs, especially vulnerable to the appeal of radical 
Islamist ideologies. America’s longtime rationale for sup¬ 
porting Arab autocrats was their promise of stability. But 
as the president recognized in his landmark speech at the 
National Endowment for Democracy in November, the 
price was high and the stability was deceptive. Hence the 
new “generational commitment” to promote democracy 
in the Arab world. 

In pursuit of this commitment (and other worthy 
goals), the administration has already taken one enor¬ 
mously large and costly action: It has launched regime 
change in Iraq, an endeavor on which the U.S. govern¬ 
ment has lavished considerable blood and treasure, and in 
which it cannot afford to fail (though fail it might). 

It has also done smaller things—and promised in the 
loftiest rhetoric to do a great many more such things in 
the decades ahead—to spur democratic development 
across the entire Middle East. In what the president calls a 
“forward strategy of freedom,” the administration has 
vowed to reorient U.S. diplomacy and U.S. aid so as to 
lend moral and material support to pro-democracy forces 
throughout the Arab world. Its instruments to this end 
include the Middle East Partnership Initiative, just over 
one year old; a Middle East Free Trade Area; and a pro¬ 
posed doubling of the budget of the National Endowment 
for Democracy, a bipartisan grant-giving organization 
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funded by the U.S. government to support the growth of 
democracy. In addition, at a series of summits this year 
with the G-8, NATO, and the European Union, Washing¬ 
ton reportedly plans to enlist other advanced democracies 
to endorse reform principles for the Greater Middle East. 

Where does this ambitious venture stand at the end of 
its first year? It is too early, of course, to offer any verdict 
as to outcomes. But this is clear: For the endeavor to suc¬ 
ceed, many within the U.S. government must overcome 
their own misgivings about it. Only then will Washington 
convince the Arab world’s lonely liberals of the serious¬ 
ness of its commitment to the goal of “a democratic 
peace—a peace founded upon the dignity and rights of 
every man and woman.” What’s more, given the complex¬ 
ity and scope of the endeavor, its announced centrality to 
our national security, and its inevitable consequences for 
our standing in the world, it is none too soon to clarify 
underlying assumptions, question priorities, and point out 
pitfalls. 

W hy, after all, should Arab democrats believe us? 

Both “anti-imperialist” Arab intellectuals and 
American analysts note the credibility gap we 
confront in preaching democracy to the Middle East. 
Acknowledging our past support for autocrats, as Presi¬ 
dent Bush did in November, is a start. But actually over¬ 
coming the credibility gap and building an effective 
democratization program requires a firmness of purpose 
the Bush administration has thus far not displayed. 
Whether it can and will do this remains to be seen. 

To be sure, the administration has taken an irrevocable 
step with the invasion of Iraq. Having committed many 
billions of dollars to the democratization program there, 
America must make its success our first priority. One 
obvious reason is that if democracy takes hold in Iraq, it 
really might provide a powerful demonstration effect to 
the neighborhood. 

Less obvious is the fact that America’s current prob- 
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lems in Iraq—especially the insistence in Washington on a 
timetable and procedure for transferring sovereignty dri¬ 
ven more by our own needs than Iraqis’—are right now 
providing a powerful negative demonstration effect to the 
neighborhood. The more repressive governments in the 
region are tightening their domestic controls, confident 
that we are distracted. Skeptical Arab commentators point 
out that American liberation has seemingly brought Iraqis 
nothing but chaos and death. Because President Bush 
linked the American democracy project in Iraq to reform 
in other Arab countries, the fate of democracy activists 
elsewhere in the Arab world now hangs on the success of 
the new Iraq. If the United States leaves Iraq’s political 
reconstruction half-finished, Washington will have hung 
Arab democrats out to dry. 

Some Arabs doubt President Bush’s staying power on 
behalf of Iraqi democracy, but even more, they doubt that 
was ever his goal. This deeper skepticism is, sadly, justi¬ 
fied by America’s historical ambivalence about Arab 
democracy, an ambivalence that undermines even the new 
initiatives that are part of the forward strategy. America’s 
error of “excusing and accommodating the lack of free¬ 
dom in the Middle East,” as the president put it, was com¬ 
pounded in 1992, when the U.S. government acquiesced 
in a military coup in Algeria designed to forestall a victory 
by the radical Islamic Salvation Front in the country’s 
first free parliamentary elections. The “Algeria prob¬ 
lem”—famously defined by veteran diplomat Edward 
Djerejian as “one man, one vote, one time”—still haunts 
American policymakers: the fear that free elections in the 
Arab world will bring to power Islamist governments that 
can claim democratic legitimacy but are anti-American 
and ultimately anti-democratic. 

Add to this Washington’s worry that assertive democ¬ 
racy-promotion in the Arab world will exacerbate tensions 
with Arab states whose cooperation on other issues is 
highly valued in the State Department and the Pentagon. 
The United States has little to lose by calling for a demo¬ 
cratic transformation in states like Libya and Syria, but 
the Middle East is full of regimes America has worked 
closely with for years, and whose cooperation it desires on 
a variety of security and economic matters, not least the 
war on terrorism. In the past, the U.S. government has 
typically subordinated its concerns about governance and 
human rights to cooperation on defense, the Arab-Israeli 
peace process, and other core issues. 

B ecause of these longstanding concerns, American 
democratization efforts in the Arab world have tra¬ 
ditionally been modest, undertaken in consulta¬ 
tion with the region’s governments, and aimed at deliver¬ 
ing technical assistance rather than altering the distribu¬ 


tion of political power. Despite the new imperative dri¬ 
ving the president’s strategy, the policies devised to imple¬ 
ment it so far—setting aside the unique case of Iraq—have 
not escaped these constraints. 

In effect, the Bush administration has embraced the 
Arab regimes’ own survival strategy of controlled liberaliza¬ 
tion. Most of the 22 Arab states themselves recognize their 
systemic failures, and seek to reform in ways that improve 
government and economic performance without changing 
the distribution of political power. While a few forward¬ 
leaning regimes have placed some power in the hands of 
their peoples through constitutional and electoral reforms, 
many others are trying to create just enough sense of for¬ 
ward motion and participation without power to alleviate 
the building public pressure for change at the top. 

The premise underlying America’s embrace of this 
gradual approach is that we can avoid the risk of Islamist 
victories and minimize bilateral tensions if we help exist¬ 
ing governments reform, even if they resist opening up 
political competition and sharing power. In theory, our 
new assistance under the Middle East Partnership Initia¬ 
tive and the National Endowment for Democracy is also 
supposed to identify liberal forces within civil society, give 
them funding and training, and help them grow to the 
point where they can bring about velvet revolutions. This 
gradualist strategy assumes that, over time, liberalization 
will take on such momentum that the regimes will no 
longer be able to avoid devolution of power. 

But that is an uncertain assumption: If existing 
regimes do lose control and chaos ensues, there is no guar¬ 
antee that long-repressed liberals will win out. Indeed, the 
top-down “liberalization” underway in many Arab states 
has not relaxed state controls sufficiently to enable any 
third political force to organize, beyond the state and the 
Islamist opposition. The Islamists have the mosque as 
their forum for organizing, but freedom to organize out¬ 
side the mosque—to talk politics and form parties—is still 
heavily restricted. So the regimes maintain control, and 
the Islamists remain the only alternative—as well as the 
excuse the regimes give Washington for deeming truly 
free politics too dangerous. 

The larger the Algeria scenario looms in American 
policymakers’ minds as the nightmare to be avoided at all 
costs, the more our policy is paralyzed; recalcitrant Arab 
leaders are quick to see this. But that’s not the worst of it. 
The longer the U.S. government rewards regimes that 
“liberalize” without allowing new political forces to 
develop, the more the Islamists benefit from such limited 
political openings as exist. The more entrenched the 
Islamists become as the political alternative to the status 
quo, the more the language of Islamism becomes the lan¬ 
guage of protest politics, and other voices are marginal- 
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ized. As an Arab official told me recently, “The only insti¬ 
tution expressing freedom [to criticize the government] in 
the Arab world today is the mosque. That’s why they’re 
popular.” The net effect of gradual “liberalization,” then, 
may be not to drain the swamp of extremism, but to 
expand it. 

F or liberalization to have real meaning, the regimes 
themselves must change. No matter how many 
small-bore grants the U.S. government gives to 
improve parliamentary effectiveness, judicial indepen¬ 
dence, or the rule of law, the legislature and judiciary in 
most Arab countries will remain subordinated to their 
executives—until those executives give up emergency 
laws and restrain security forces. And no matter how 
much training the National Endowment for Democracy 
sponsors for women candidates or liberal politicians, they 
will not be able to compete in the political marketplace 
until their governments allow freedom of expression and 
association. 

America can constrain the power of Arab autocrats 
and help create space for the emergence of liberal alterna¬ 
tives only by putting political pressure on the regimes 
and, at the same time, developing partnerships with 
indigenous reformers both in and out of government. To 
succeed, America must dovetail its assistance with the 
needs of Arab activists on the ground. This requires 
American officials to get outside their embassies and culti¬ 
vate Arab allies. It also requires U.S. assistance programs 
to abandon familiar but ineffective approaches such as 
relying on international “trainers” and placing our funds 
at the service of governments with a different agenda. 

This hasn’t happened yet. In its first fiscal year, the 
Middle East Partnership Initiative spent just under $28 
million. Only about $2 million of it went directly to local 
Arab nongovernmental organizations to help them 
expand their work, all of it in less controversial areas such 
as family law, literacy, and anticorruption campaigns. This 
meager involvement of the nongovernmental sector is 
largely the result of the Americans’ working within, and 
not pushing, the bounds set by Arab governments: Non¬ 
governmental organizations are tightly controlled in most 
Arab countries, and in many they are barred from receiv¬ 
ing foreign funding. As a result, roughly one-quarter of 
the money for political, educational, and economic reform 
is spent through Arab governments or on training for gov¬ 
ernment officials. 

What did the reform programs do? In the political 
area, they trained the newly elected members of Moroc¬ 
co’s feeble parliament ($600,000); assisted the elections 
commission in Yemen’s de facto one-party state 
($325,000); convened a group of Arab judges, whose 


courts are plagued by corruption and government inter¬ 
ference, to discuss “judicial procedure, independence, 
ethics, appointments, and training” ($1,425,000); and so 
on. Economic reform projects include funding the transla¬ 
tion of government documents, under the rubric of help¬ 
ing Arab states join the World Trade Organization and 
negotiate free-trade agreements with the United States. 
Education programs include “English in a Box” for Jor¬ 
danian and Moroccan teachers ($400,000), Internet con¬ 
nections for Yemeni high schools ($1.5 million), and a 
“child-centered education program” for North Africa and 
the Gulf ($1.1 million). None of these programs is intrin¬ 
sically bad. But as catalysts for tangible political change, 
they don’t stand a chance. 

Y et even as American aid programs fail to challenge 
autocratic regimes from below by supporting local 
activists, the administration—despite the presi¬ 
dent’s fine words—is failing to challenge the regimes from 
above. Yet surely the United States must press Arab 
regimes to reform their politics, not just their political 
process. The United States should press a consistent mes¬ 
sage in the region: that controlled “liberalization” that 
creates quasi-democratic institutions with no power is not 
democratization. Elections are important, of course, but as 
Algeria taught us, they are not the primary need. Even 
more basic are the protections that enable a variety of citi¬ 
zens and groups to speak and organize and operate effec¬ 
tively in politics: freedom of the press, freedom of associa¬ 
tion, the right to peaceably assemble, and the legalization 
of political parties and advocacy groups. Some or all of 
these are absent in most Arab states. 

Forcing governments to withdraw their control over 
the public square and give power to participatory institu¬ 
tions is necessary if non-Islamist political forces are to 
organize, formulate agendas, and press their case against 
the state in competition with the Islamists. In Kuwait— 
where the emir loosened controls under American prod¬ 
ding after the Iraqi occupation of the country in 1991—a 
decade of freedom of expression, the abolition of state 
security courts, and the election of parliaments with 
meaningful oversight over executive policy-making have 
enabled the emergence of a liberal political movement, 
with representatives in parliament, as a real alternative to 
the Islamists and the monarchy. While the Islamists are 
still the principal opposition, the liberals are viable com¬ 
petitors in the political arena. Even more significant, lib¬ 
erals in Kuwait occasionally ally themselves with Islamists 
to argue for political freedoms, just as they ally themselves 
with liberal factions within the royal family to try to con¬ 
tain Islamist initiatives. This embryonic coalition politics 
is the first evidence that a healthy political pluralism can 
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develop in an Arab society and may be able to prevent lib¬ 
eralization from leading to “one man, one vote, one time.” 
With these ingredients of democracy in place, it seems 
inevitable that those advocating the vote for women will 
soon succeed. 

But in other states where political expression and the 
ability to organize are still severely restricted, non- 
Islamist social groups have a large gap to overcome before 
they can mount an effective challenge in the marketplace 
of ideas, much less in the political arena. In Saudi Arabia, 
for example, there is a group of intellectuals who are 
essentially liberal reformers. But since political parties 
and political meetings are outlawed and the press is con¬ 
trolled, they have no means of organizing themselves, no 
way of demonstrating their base of support within society, 
and no way to lobby the government beyond open letters 
to the crown prince. 

T he U.S. government must also do a better job of 
coordinating its assistance programs for civil soci¬ 
ety with its diplomatic agenda. To give one exam¬ 
ple, funds from the Middle East Partnership Initiative are 
currently flowing to Internews, an international nonprofit 
organization, to train journalists across the region—but 
this program is not accompanied by any noticeable pres¬ 
sure on regimes to relax their controls on the media. Saudi 
journalists are participating in the Internews program, but 
abstract discussions of journalistic independence are less 
relevant to their daily reality than the fact that several Sau¬ 
di journalists lost their jobs or their columns last year after 
they questioned the influence of extremist clerics in poli¬ 
tics and the exclusion of women from public life. When the 
United States fails to speak up for those who challenge the 
system, others have little incentive to try, and activists who 
would like to take President Bush’s words seriously and 
look to America for support feel betrayed. 

In order to build credibility with Arab democrats, 
American foreign policy must communicate to Arab gov¬ 
ernments that states that are actually changing the distrib¬ 
ution of political power will enjoy better relations with the 
United States than those that talk about reform but fail to 
implement it. America has powerful carrots to offer. If we 
cared to work at devising targeted incentives for real 
reform we would discover a panoply of underused tools at 
our disposal. The president’s proposal for a Middle East 
Free Trade Area, in particular, was conceived mainly as a 
means of integrating Arab economies into world markets 
and creating wealth, on the general assumption that eco¬ 
nomic liberalization over time encourages democracy. But 
opening trade negotiations could be made conditional on 
political progress. While the United States does not typi¬ 
cally insert human rights clauses into trade agreements, it 


could certainly use trade talks with Arab nations to pro¬ 
mote liberal change (notably in such areas as transparency 
and rule of law). What the United States must not do is 
direct even more money to Arab governments as a reward 
for limited reform. This, unfortunately, appears to be part 
of the “Helsinki” plan currently being discussed with the 
Europeans. 

Finally, the United States must trust that shared inter¬ 
ests with its Arab interlocutors will mediate the tensions 
that an effective democratization effort is bound to create. 
Many in the diplomatic establishment argue that a more 
aggressive approach to democratization will necessarily 
cost Arab cooperation with America’s other regional goals. 
A broader perspective is essential. 

America’s relations with key states are grounded in a 
web of longstanding mutual interests and benefits. Such 
relationships can withstand tensions. Riyadh and Wash¬ 
ington share interests in the strategic defense of the Gulf 
and stability in the price of oil, and they still would, even if 
the United States were to push Saudi Arabia harder on 
political reform. And in 2002, when Washington threat¬ 
ened to withhold additional aid to Egypt over the impris¬ 
onment of democracy activist (and dual U.S. citizen) Saad 
Eddin Ibrahim, it sent a strong message to the Egyptian 
government, and did no significant damage to bilateral 
relations. Although Ibrahim was released by a court ruling, 
local activists fear he received special treatment because of 
his dual nationality. The United States should make clear 
that its handling of his case is to be seen not as an outlier 
but as a precedent for U.S. policy toward our Arab friends. 

If the administration means it when it calls Arab 
democracy necessary to American security, then we must 
build a policy to match and back it with political will. We 
cannot shrink from the tradeoffs required to achieve suc¬ 
cess, but must accept them and develop ways to manage 
both the costs for bilateral relations and the risks of unde¬ 
sired outcomes. It must be a policy that combines the assis¬ 
tance to indigenous liberals that the Middle East Partner¬ 
ship Initiative is supposed to provide but is not now struc¬ 
tured to succeed at, with consistent, high-profile diplomat¬ 
ic and economic pressure and incentives to induce states to 
allow political freedom and to shift power away from the 
central executive. 

America cannot promote democracy in the Arab world 
unless its strategy is credible. That requires staying the 
course in Iraq. Equally, it requires a carefully calibrated 
and robustly supported set of policies institutionalizing the 
forward strategy of freedom for the long haul. Otherwise, 
President Bush’s powerful rhetoric on the universality of 
liberal values will prove to be a dead letter, and the cost to 
the United States, and to the peoples of the Arab world, 
will be immense. ♦ 
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Israel’s Right to Fight 


I t is surely no coincidence that sev¬ 
eral recent books about the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict are explicitly 
styled “defenses” of the Jewish 
state’s right to exist and right to defend 
itself against terrorism. More than 
three years after Yasser Arafat answered 
Israeli prime minister Ehud Barak’s 
peace offer with a wave of violence, 
Israel has been returned to its pre-Oslo 
status as a pariah nation and the object 
of vituperative resolutions at the 
United Nations. European public opin¬ 
ion polls reveal that the Jewish state is 
seen as the most significant threat to 
world peace, and even in the United 
States there are those who regularly 
compare Israel to Nazi Germany. 

It wasn’t supposed to go like this. 
Since 1993, successive Israeli govern¬ 
ments were encouraged by the interna¬ 
tional community to “take risks for 
peace.” Despite early signals that Arafat 
had no intention of living up to Pales¬ 
tinian commitments, Israel signed a 
series of agreements ceding the Pales¬ 
tinians control of territory in the West 
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Bank and the Gaza Strip. Then, at a 
summit with former President Clinton 
and Arafat in the summer of 2000, 
Barak made a breathtakingly expansive 
offer: In exchange for a Palestinian 
statement permanently ending the con¬ 
flict, they would receive an indepen- 
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dent state in all of Gaza and nearly all 
the West Bank—plus a divided 
Jerusalem, with Palestinian sovereignty 
over most of the old city, including the 
Temple Mount. 

It was an offer that could have been 
made only after Israel’s unilateral ideo¬ 


logical disarmament of the 1990s, when 
children in Israeli public schools were 
assigned readings from the Palestinian 
nationalist poet Mahmoud Darwish, 
while Palestinian children were taught 
that Israel had stolen Palestinian land 
and would one day be liquidated. 
Arafat’s refusal of the offer was shock¬ 
ing to Israeli supporters of the Oslo 
process, but they had one consolation: 
The world would recognize that the 
failure to reach an accord was Arafat’s 
fault. And, for a short while, this was 
true. Clinton, forsaking diplomatic 
niceties, bluntly placed the blame for 
Camp David’s failure on Arafat. Short¬ 
ly thereafter, Arafat went on a tour of 
European capitals, where he was 
repeatedly informed that he was crazy 
for turning down Barak’s offer. Even 
some Arab states, such as Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt, privately expressed dis¬ 
belief at Arafat’s failure to grasp the 
opportunity. 

Then came the war, or as the Pales¬ 
tinians call it, the A1 Aksa intifada. The 
death of a child, Mohammed al Dura, 
in a crossfire was captured by television 
cameras and became a symbol of Israeli 
brutality (although a German televi¬ 
sion crew subsequently concluded that 
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he had probably been killed by the 
Palestinians). The criticism of Arafat 
for turning down Barak’s offer van¬ 
ished, replaced 

by international condemnation of “pro¬ 
vocative” Israeli military responses. 

P rogressively larger waves of suicide 
terrorism targeting Israeli civilians 
led to the collapse of Barak’s govern¬ 
ment and the landslide election of Ariel 
Sharon. Israel was forced to reoccupy 
much of the West Bank, a campaign 
that culminated in the battle for Jenin 
in April 2002. Jenin resulted in approx¬ 
imately fifty dead Palestinians and 
twenty-three dead Israeli soldiers. It 
also produced a cottage industry of 
anti-Israel propaganda, the most 
vicious of which (that Israeli troops 
massacred hundreds, or thousands, of 
unarmed Palestinian children, women, 
and men) has been disproved but not 
disbelieved. Almost four years after 
Camp David, Israel is widely blamed 
for clinging to an occupation that it was 
willing to end. 

In The Case for Israel , Alan Der- 
showitz provides a defense brief for 
Israel, systematically answering a thir- 
ty-two-count “indictment” against the 
Jewish state filed by an imaginary pros¬ 
ecutor. Dershowitz does a good job of 
tracing the history of Palestinian rejec- 
tionism through proffered partition 
plans suggested by the 1937 Peel Com¬ 
mission, in the 1947 U.N. partition, and 


at the 2000 Camp David meeting, each 
of which would have established a 
Palestinian state. 

Much of this is familiar ground, but 
Dershowitz is effective in tying the his¬ 
tory to his argument. Each chapter 
addresses a common charge against 
Israel, including accusations that Israel 
is a racist state and that it practices 
genocide against the Palestinians. Der- 
showitz’s thesis, however, is a simple 
one: Although Israel’s record with 
regard to adherence to international 
law, human rights, and civil liberties is 
less than perfect, it is nevertheless very 
good overall, and “the gulf between 
Israel’s actual record of compliance 
with the rule of law and its perceived 
record of compliance with the rule of 
law is greater than for any other nation 
in history.” 

Yaacov Lozowick’s Right to Exist: A 
Moral Defense of Israel’s Wars is also a 
brief for the defense. Lozowick, the 
director of archives at Yad Vashem, 
Israel’s Holocaust museum, is a long¬ 
time member of the Israeli peace move¬ 
ment. He was one of the demonstrators 
who saw Barak off at the airport in the 
summer of 2000, encouraging the 
prime minister to make dramatic con¬ 
cessions to Arafat in pursuit of peace. 
Yet Lozowick was so disillusioned by 
the Palestinian rejection of Barak’s 
unprecedented offer and ensuing Pales¬ 
tinian violence that, in subsequent 
Israeli elections, he has voted for Ariel 


Sharon, long the bogeyman of the 
Israel peace camp. 

Like Dershowitz, Lozowick mines 
the history of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and concludes convincingly that 
Israel’s wars were generally wars of self- 
defense against an implacable foe. The 
Arabs living in what became Manda¬ 
tory Palestine decided early to accept 
no Jewish presence, Lozowick writes, 
and they have never genuinely wavered 
in that commitment. Citing statements 
by both the Arab intelligentsia and par¬ 
ticipants in anti-Jewish riots, Lozowick 
dispels the notion that this violence 
reflects Arab resistance to perceived 
colonialization, noting that “the Pales¬ 
tinians rejected Jewish aspirations not 
because they were European colonial¬ 
ists and foreign invaders, but because 
they were familiar, second-class locals 
who had suddenly dared to overturn 
the natural order.” If the Palestinian 
decision to fight a war whose only goal 
was the complete destruction of the 
Zionist project came early, so too did 
their preferred methods of waging this 
war—through “incitement, lies, and 
above all murder of the weak.” 

Lozowick contrasts the Palestinian 
predilection for targeting civilians with 
the tactics used by Israel during its 
wars, including the A1 Aksa intifada. 
There are exceptions, such as the mas¬ 
sacre of Palestinian villagers at Deir 
Yassin by an Israeli militia force in 
1948, but these instances are so few and 
such a source of shame to Israel that, as 
Lozowick notes, every Israeli soldier is 
educated about them and taught that 
that they have a legal and moral obliga¬ 
tion to disobey immoral orders. 

L ozowick sees the same dynamic 
today: Palestinians attack defense¬ 
less civilians, and Israel responds by 
targeting armed terrorists. Although 
Israel’s critics often note that the Pales¬ 
tinians have lost more than twice as 
many people as Israel in the current 
intifada, Lozowick notes that the over¬ 
whelming majority of Palestinian casu¬ 
alties are young men who themselves 
were involved in violence, while the 
clear majority of Israeli casualties are 
children, women, and old people, who 
were killed while eating meals or riding 
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buses. Lozowick concludes there is an 
“inherent moral imbalance” at the 
“heart of the conflict.” While “no Jew 
ever walked into a Palestinian child’s 
bedroom and intentionally killed her. 
Palestinian murderers have done so 
again and again.” 

D ershowitz’s The Case for Israel is 
designed to sway liberals predis¬ 
posed to side with Israel’s enemies, 
while Lozowick’s Right to Exist is aimed 
primarily at Jews and other supporters 
of Israel who are tempted to go wobbly 
in the face of relentlessly negative por¬ 
trayals of Israel. Lozowick sees that 
belief in the legitimacy of the Zionist 
project has been a contributing factor 
to Israel’s military victories (in addi¬ 
tion to the certainty that defeat would 
mean genocide for Israel’s Jews). He is 
thus concerned that this resolve is 
being weakened by an insidious inter¬ 
national campaign of disinformation 
and delegitimation—worrying that 
“rational people will begin to doubt the 
truth of what they know.” 

Dershowitz has gone out of his way 
to market his book to left-leaning 
Americans, an effort that, in combina¬ 
tion with some careless citations, has 
landed the author in trouble. While 
promoting The Case for Israel on the 
leftist radio network Pacifica Radio, 
Dershowitz was ambushed by Norman 
Finkelstein, a far-left critic of Israel 
who has compared Israel to the Nazis. 
Finkelstein’s most serious accusation 
was an instance in which Dershowitz 
borrowed from a secondary source 
rather than the primary source he cited, 
and Finkelstein and other critics have 
seized on this to accuse Dershowitz of 
plagiarism. Dershowitz has been char¬ 
acteristically unapologetic about this, 
but the controversy illustrates Der¬ 
showitz’s tendency to sacrifice careful¬ 
ness for speed and productivity. (In his 
2001 Letters to a Young Lawyer, he wrote 
proudly of his “many imperfect 
books.”) 

In fairness to Dershowitz, none of 
the criticisms from the Left have impli¬ 
cated the substance of his argument 
defending Israel. The reader can feel 
Dershowitz’s bewilderment when he 
writes that he “cannot for the life of me 


understand why peace-loving people 
committed to equality and self-deter¬ 
mination should favor the side that 
rejects all the values they hold dear and 
oppose the side that promotes these 
values.” 

T his dynamic, however, should be 
familiar by now. It’s the same 
worldview that caused some feminist 
groups in the West to oppose the Unit¬ 
ed States’ war against the Taliban 
despite its brutal repression of women. 
Both Dershowitz and Lozowick recog¬ 
nize the connection between distaste 
for the United States and antipathy 
toward Israel. Dershowitz notes that, 
while the gulf between Israel’s record 
and its perceived record “is greater 
than for any other nation in history... 
for some America-bashers the United 
States may be a distant second to 
Israel.” Lozowick goes deeper, tracing 
anti-Israel and anti-American senti¬ 
ment to the deconstructionist intellec¬ 
tual conceit. The “fountainhead of the 
loss of truth,” he writes, is Europe, 
“where it is intertwined in the major 
political undertaking of our era: the 
annulment of history in the name of 
peace.” 

If any single American epitomizes 
this view of the world, it is Noam 
Chomsky—the man whose writing 
stands as the fulcrum between the 
Left’s anti-Israel sentiment and its 
anti-Americanism. Indeed, close associ¬ 


ation with the great imperialist hege¬ 
mon stands as Israel’s worst crime. 
Chomsky, a professor of linguistics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, has long been an icon of the Amer¬ 
ican far left. He is a persistent critic of 
American foreign policy, which he 
regards as straightforward imperialism 
under a thin veneer of hypocritical 
idealism. 

But his attacks on Israel are truly 
vicious. Chomsky routinely compares 
Israel to Nazi Germany, and he has 
praised the “extensive historical 
research” performed by a French Holo¬ 
caust denier, for whose book Chomsky 
contributed a foreword. His book 9/77, 
in which he blamed American foreign 
policy for precipitating the terrorist 
attacks, was a bestseller, and he has now 
published a series of his speeches and 
essays dealing with the Israeli-Palestin- 
ian conflict, entitled Middle East 
Illusions. 

In these speeches and essays, Chom¬ 
sky constantly paints Israel as a neo¬ 
colonialist occupier and serial abuser of 
human rights. His use of history is 
selective, blaming Israel for military 
action against civilians while omitting 
any reference to, or whitewashing, the 
long history of Palestinian atrocities. 
Thus, the Arab riots, which killed hun¬ 
dreds of unarmed, defenseless Jews 
between 1936 and 1939, become, in 
Chomsky’s parlance, “the complex 
internal strife in Palestine.” 
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O ne interesting aspect 
of Middle East Illu¬ 
sions is that it allows the 
reader to discern the 
evolution of Chomsky’s 
thought over the last three 
decades. The ten speeches 
and essays in the book can 
roughly be divided into 
two chronological blocks: 
those Chomsky wrote in the period 
shortly after the 1967 war and those 
Chomsky has written in the last six 
years. The difference is startling. In the 
earlier block, although Chomsky is 
critical of particular Israeli policies, he 
betrays vestiges of respect, even affec¬ 
tion, for portions of Israeli society, par¬ 
ticularly the institution of the kibbutz, 
Israel’s communal farms. Considering 
Chomsky’s social and political milieu, 
this is not surprising. As Warren Bass 
writes in Support Any Friend , his infor¬ 
mative new book on the Kennedy 
administration’s Middle East policy, in 
the early 1960s, “progressive, demo¬ 
cratic Israel was still widely popular in 
liberal circles,” and some of this affec¬ 
tion survived even the death of Israel’s 
underdog status in the 1967 war. 

Such relative balance is entirely 
absent from Chomsky’s late speeches, 
which are laced with anti-Israeli vitriol. 
What is behind this change in both 
tone and substance? After all, accord¬ 
ing to Chomsky’s views now, Israel in 
1973 was every bit as guilty as Israel is 
today. What has changed is that Israel 
is a closer ally of the United States than 
it was just after the Six Day War. As 
Bass points out, Israel could fairly be 
termed an American “ally” by the end 
of Kennedy’s administration. By the 
end of Johnson’s, the Arabs and Israelis 


Israel is by no means the only victim 
of Chomsky’s bizarre descriptions of 
world affairs. In a June 1997 speech in 
Israel, Chomsky claimed that Taiwan, 
Britain, and “Argentine neo-Nazis,” 
along with Israel and others, were part 
of an “international terror network” 
funded by Saudi Arabia. According to 
Chomsky, Israel’s 1982 invasion of 
Lebanon was precipitated by its fear of 
Palestinian moderation, while the 
United States’ greatest fear after Sad¬ 
dam Hussein invaded Kuwait in 1990 
was that Saddam would withdraw 
before America had an opportunity to 
oust him by force. 

Middle East Illusions makes clear that 
Chomsky is most repelled by Israel’s 
closeness with the United States. The 
villains in Chomsky’s world are exclu¬ 
sively those who share American values 
or interests. In a region which has seen 
more than its share of brutal dictators 
and fascist tyrants, Chomsky abhors 
only those countries that do not hate 
the United States: Israel, Turkey, the 
Shah’s Iran. He condemns Saddam 
Hussein, but only to deplore American 
support for Saddam before 1990. 
Chomsky can carry this double stan¬ 
dard to truly hilarious proportions. 
While the pro-American government 
in Iran before 1979 is portrayed as an 
evil imperialist tool of violence and ter¬ 


ror, the strongest words 
that Chomsky can sum¬ 
mon to describe the 
terror-exporting Islamo- 
fascism that replaced the 
Shah is “independent 
nationalism.” Meanwhile, 
Chomsky alleges that “the 
United States itself... 
ranks high on the scale 
of ‘fundamental religious 
zealotry.’ ” 


had chosen their respective sides in the 
Cold War. But Israel and the United 
States were not close allies then, as they 
are now. 

In his earlier essays Chomsky could 
blame misguided Israeli submission to 
an insidious American agenda for 
many of Israel’s mistakes. By the late 
1990s, he could no longer hold out 
much hope that Israel would spurn its 
most important (nearly its only) bene¬ 
factor, supplier, and ally. Israel and the 
United States are international partners 
in crime. In March 2001, Chomsky 
lambasted Israel as an American “out¬ 
post” with economic arrangements 
“that look pretty much like the United 
States itself,” and he noted that “Israel 
itself” was “becoming very much like 
the United States.” In Chomsky’s 
mind, this is the worst thing that can 
be said about a country. 

These days, nearly everyone (except 
groups like Hamas) believes in the two- 
state solution; Ariel Sharon has 
endorsed the creation of a Palestinian 
state. Moreover, there is, as Dershowitz 
observes, a broad international consen¬ 
sus on what this solution would look 
like. 

It looks pretty much like Barak’s 
plan at Camp David: Israel relinquish¬ 
es Gaza and all the West Bank except 
concentrated groups of settlements, for 
which the Palestinians are “swapped” 
areas of southern Israel. Some Israeli 
settlements are evacuated, and 
Jerusalem is divided, with Israel keep¬ 
ing “Jewish” West Jerusalem and the 
Palestinians taking “Arab” East 
Jerusalem. Israel keeps the Western 
Wall and adjacent plaza area. A small 
number of Palestinian refugees are 
allowed to settle in Israel, while the rest 
are offered monetary compensation. 
Peace, or something approximating 
peace, reigns between democratic Israel 
and independent Palestine. 

The conventional wisdom, then, is 
that a peaceful solution that satisfies 
the minimal requirement of both sides 
is possible, and that its broad contours 
are already widely known. It is this 
conviction that drives the Israeli doves, 
and it is this stubborn dogma that 
causes people of good will to close their 
eyes to unpleasant facts at odds with 
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this preexisting belief. As Lozowick 
writes, “what if the Palestinians intend¬ 
ed to achieve their goals at a price 
beyond anything Israel could ever 
afford to pay? This possibility, and the 
many indications that it must be taken 
seriously, could not be acknowledged 
by most of the political Left between 
1993 and October 2000. Some have yet 
to do so.” Or, as Dershowitz observes, a 
recent poll of Palestinians revealed that 
87 percent favor “liberating” all of 
Israel. 

The extent of Palestinian territorial 
ambition almost ensures that Israel’s 
granting of a Palestinian state will not 
buy peace. The conflict between Israel 
and the state of Palestine would be 
unlikely, at least in the short term, to be 
all-out armed conflict. It may start with 
a third intifada, this one blamed on the 
humiliation of Israel’s economic domi¬ 
nation of a less-developed Palestine or 
on the provocation that some religious 
Jews continue to pray at the retaining 
wall of Haram al Sharif. (This is not far¬ 
fetched when we remember the mufti of 
Jerusalem has issued a fatwa declaring 
that “no stone of the Western Wall has 
any connection to Hebrew history”—a 
falsehood of which Arafat tried to per¬ 
suade Clinton at Camp David.) 

The law-enforcement officials of the 
new state of Palestine will do little to 
prevent or punish attacks on Jewish 
civilians. Will the international com¬ 
munity blame Palestine for the 
renewed violence? If the past is any 
guide, the odds are not good. The Oslo 
Accords committed the Palestinian 
Authority to fight terror and extradite 
terrorist suspects to Israel, but in all the 
years of terrorism since Oslo, the Pales¬ 
tinians have extradited no one. 

The real question would thus be 
what Israel will do in response to 
renewed Palestinian attacks. The 
degree of Israeli resolve in the face of 
the current intifada has surprised some 
Palestinians, who interpreted Israel’s 
unilateral withdrawal from southern 
Lebanon in early 2000 as evidence of 
Israeli softness. Materialistic, post- 
Zionist Israel, it was believed, cared 
only about the price of its tech stocks 
on NASDAQ—and had no stomach to 
fight a protracted guerrilla war. 


It’s not clear Israeli 
resolve would have 
long survived the con¬ 
cessions contemplated 
at Camp David. As 
Lozowick observes, 
one reason Israel won 
its wars is that the 
Israeli population 
overwhelmingly be¬ 
lieved in the right of 
the Jewish people to 
sovereignty in their 
ancestral homeland. 

The historic center of 
Jewish nationhood is 
not Tel Aviv, Netanya, 
or Haifa. It is Jeru¬ 
salem—and not the 
modern neighbor¬ 
hoods of West Jeru¬ 
salem, which Israel 
would keep under the 
Clinton plans. In fact, it’s not even 
merely the Jewish Quarter of 
Jerusalem’s Old City. The historical 
seat of Jewish nationhood is the Temple 
Mount. Abdication of that tiny piece of 
real estate is not compromise. It is 
surrender. 

T here is thus good reason to con¬ 
clude, as Lozowick does, that no 
potential solution to the conflict satis¬ 
fies the current minimum demands of 
either side. Both Lozowick and Der¬ 
showitz acknowledge the unlikelihood 
of achieving true peace anytime soon. 
Dershowitz blandly concludes that 
“the best hope for peace is that time 
and progress” will persuade the Pales¬ 
tinians to abandon their goal of 
destroying the Jewish state. Lozowick 
is less sanguine, as he predicts that 
Israel may have to weather at least 
another century of violent opposition 
before the Muslim world will conclude 
that the Jews have come back to the 
Middle East to stay. It is impossible to 
read Lozowick’s book and conclude 
that his prediction is irrationally pes¬ 
simistic. At the very least, the hope that 
peace is imminent or within reach 
seems dangerously naive. 

Seen in this light, a long-term Amer¬ 
ican policy of benign neglect and con¬ 
flict management might be best for the 


Israelis and Palestinians. There is cer¬ 
tainly precedent for this. As Bass notes, 
Kennedy “seems to have been immune 
to any sweeping temptations ... to try 
to wrap up the entire Arab-Israeli con¬ 
flict.” In the Middle East, “modest steps 
to address manageable problems, rather 
than bold leaps toward a comprehensive 
solution” generally have the best chance 
of success.” 

Israel’s simple act of building a secu¬ 
rity fence between Palestinian and 
Israeli population centers is a good 
example of the necessary kind of prag¬ 
matic, imperfect steps toward peace. 
The existence of such a fence around 
the Gaza Strip has meant that not one 
of the hundreds of Palestinian suicide 
bombers in Israel has come from Gaza. 
Already, the unfinished fence in the 
West Bank has made it harder for 
would-be martyrs to reach major Jew¬ 
ish population centers. 

Of course, as Lozowick, Dershowitz, 
and even many in Israel’s Likud party 
concede, this does not mean that Israel 
can preserve its democratic and Jewish 
character while maintaining control 
over several million Palestinians in the 
West Bank and Gaza. Israel will have to 
figure out a way to divest itself of con¬ 
trol over many of these people. But it 
may be an illusion that this will bring a 
quick and easy peace. ♦ 
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Art of Darkness 

The extraordinary work of Francisco Goya. 

by Thomas M. Disch 


y the kind of cruel coin¬ 
cidence that 
more com¬ 
monly afflicts 
TV docudramas based 
on the latest celebrity 
murderer, two biogra¬ 
phies of Goya have just 
appeared in bookstores, 
each a page-turner by 
an established popular 
writer, each more or less 
idolatrous in its rever¬ 
ence for Goya, each hastily assembled 


The poet and novelist Thomas M. Disch is a 
frequent reviewer of art for The Weekly 
Standard. 


from the same rather slender stock of 
two-century-old gossip. 
The first is Goya by 
the Australian critic 
Robert Hughes, and 
the second is Francisco 
Goya by the Ameri¬ 
can novelist Evan S. 
Connell. 

Had Goya spent his 
career in any country 
but Spain, we would 
probably know a good 
deal more about him than we do. Spain 
in Goya’s time—he was born in 1746 
and died in 1828—was as scary as any 
horror movie. The Bourbon monarchy, 
Goya’s primary employer, was as 



Goya 

by Robert Hughes 
Knop£ 480 pp., $40 

Francisco Goya 

A Life 

by Evan S. Connell 
Counterpoint, 272 pp., $26 

Goya 

by Werner Hofmann 
Thames & Hudson, 344 pp., $75 


grotesque a clan as the Munsters; the 
Inquisition was still an active force; the 
six-year-long Peninsular War against 
Napoleon was at least as unremittingly 
cruel as the Spanish Civil War of the 
next century; and the economy was in 
steady decline as Spain’s American 
colonies defected one by one. Such cir¬ 
cumstances are not conducive to biog¬ 
raphy. Prudent men did not keep 
diaries and had no pen pals. 

In any case, painters are notoriously 
unforthcoming, if not simply mum. 
This makes them excellent subjects for 
the kind of novelistic biographer who 
has no compunction about inferring 
whole romances from a dropped hand¬ 
kerchief. Michelangelo, Van Gogh, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Pollock—all have 
been given the full Hollywood treat¬ 
ment. Even Goya has already had two 
operas to his credit, to say nothing of a 
pair of Hollywood biopics, the earlier 
of which, the 1959 The Naked Maja, 
starred Ava Gardner as Dona Maria 
Teresa Cayetana de Silva, thirteenth 
Duchess of Alba, with whom Goya is 
reputed to have had a passionate affair. 

Hughes and Connell differ on 
whether Goya’s mad passion was recip¬ 
rocated or consummated (not necessar¬ 
ily the same thing with the thirteenth 
duchess). If so, it would have been 
highly inappropriate. She was in the 
first, brief flower of her twenties; he, 
well into middle age and already deaf. 
She was the richest woman in Spain, 
not excepting the queen; he, by virtue 
of his skill for painting the clothing of 
the rich, was the best regarded painter, 
which is to say, a servant of low stature. 
That he was married doesn’t enter into 
it. Goya’s wife was only there for 
breeding purposes. She was continual¬ 
ly pregnant; some miscarried, the moi¬ 
ety of the rest died in infancy. He never 
painted her. 

Hughes and Connell’s books will 
not cause readers to develop warm feel¬ 
ings for Goya, though the circum¬ 
stances of his life are always of interest. 
Of the two accounts, Connell’s zooms 
in on Goya and out to the dioramas of 
history with more artistry and at a 
quicker pace. Hughes spends far too 
much time describing the paintings in 
potted art-history lectures, paintings 
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one must squint at in his book’s exi¬ 
gent reproductions. Better a full-scale 
coffee-table tome—Werner Hofmann’s 
Goya with its gorgeous reproduc¬ 
tions—or no pictures at all. Hughes 
can also register as tendentious, as 
when he speculates that Warhol would 
have been a willing servant of the 
Nazis (this, by way of defending Goya 
against charges of collaborating with 
Napoleon’s puppet regime) or when, 
egregiously, he boasts how well he 
would have scored with the Duchess of 
Alba, given the same chance 
Goya had. 

That boast can be read, 
however, as an appreciation 
of Goya’s achievement in the 
department of art devoted to 
female anatomy, and that is 
certainly a central concern. 

By both Hughes and Con¬ 
nell’s accounts, Goya’s chief 
(and almost sole) merit as a 
painter lies in his treatment 
of the human figure. There 
are few significant land¬ 
scapes from his hands, no 
still-lifes, and even in the 
matter of the figures he pro¬ 
duces few memorable pic¬ 
tures of religious or mytho¬ 
logical scenes, which were 
the pinnacle of painterly 
ambition in his day. He did 
portraits, more often than 
not of people history has 
shown to be dimwits and 
venal time-servers, portraits 
that were valued by their sit¬ 
ters for their rendering of 
laces, metal buttons, and 
watered silk. Add to this a 
number of festive scenes of 
bucolic life executed as car¬ 
toons for the tapestry factory 
that Goya ran for the Crown, 
and that was his financial 
mainstay for much of his 
life. 

Neither of these enterpris¬ 
es accounts for the adulation 
Goya has enjoyed posthu¬ 
mously. The work for which 
he is most admired nowa¬ 
days are aquatints, not oil 
paintings, and were seen by 


none or very few of his contempo¬ 
raries: the Caprichos of 1796-97 and his 
graphic account of the Peninsular War, 
Los Desastres, posthumously published 
in 1863. Like Daumier or his contem¬ 
porary and soul-mate, William Blake, 
Goya expressed his own feelings more 
readily with the pen and the etching 
needle than the brush, especially when 
those feelings were scorn, indignation, 
fear, disgust, and sheer horror. All by 
himself, in the darkest corner of 
Europe, surrounded by tyrants, imbe¬ 


ciles, brigands, and hags, Goya was a 
one-man Gothic Revival. For the 
Gothicists elsewhere in Europe, Spain 
was the heart of darkness. It was, as 
well, for Goya, but he lived there. 

That’s what gives him a special 
authority on the subject of Hell, which 
is the theme of his final and most prob¬ 
lematical group of paintings, known as 
the “Black Paintings” of the “Quinta 
del Sordo,” or the Deaf Man’s House. 
These are Gothic showstoppers: Saturn 
Devouring His Son , Witches’ Sabbath, 
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Above: The Naked Maja (c. 1798). Below: The Dream ofReason Produces Monsters (1797). 


the haunting Head of a Dog , and more: 
some dozen pictures that were discov¬ 
ered as murals on the walls of Goya’s 
country retreat, which eventually 
found their way to the Prado. 

Recent research suggests that the 
upper story of the Deaf Man’s House 
had not been built when Goya lived 
there—which is rather a problem, 
since one can’t paint murals on walls 
that don’t exist. Hughes refuses to 
admit that these, his favorite pictures 
of Goya’s, those most redolent of a 
gothic terribilita , could come from any 
hand but the master’s. Connell at least 
lays out the evidence for the Black 
Paintings having been a kind of collab¬ 
oration between Goya and Martinez 
Cubells, the man known to have 
restored them after their removal from 
the Quinta. 

I confess that I am as loath as 
Hughes to admit the possibility of 
fraud and forgery, because the Black 
Paintings do seem to be the real payoff 
of Goya’s whole career. He should have 
painted them. Yet there is a kind of dra¬ 
ma in the alternative: If the Black 
Paintings were in fact the products of 
Cubells (or some other scam artist), 
then they must be counted as among 
the most considerable homages in art 
history. 

Of these two recent lives of Goya, 
Connell’s is the livelier and more con¬ 
cise narrative, as one would expect of 
the author of Mrs. Bridge. Hughes’s 
Goya has the advantage of a more 
ardent advocacy. He becomes pugna¬ 



cious at times, and even matey, as 
when he intrudes these thoughts into 
his reflection on Goya’s bullfight etch¬ 
ings: “The rituals of the 
bullring have inspired a 
deadening mass of kitsch 
art—and kitsch writing, 
too, such as Hemingway’s 
Death in the Afternoon , so 
unreadable today. (Who 
would have thought Papa 
would end up sounding 
like such a lady? Perhaps 
only those who remem¬ 
bered what his style owed 
to an American lesbian, 

Gertrude Stein.)” Connell 
is never so matey, nor 
does he wink so broadly at 
the subject of Goya’s The 
Naked Maja , or squirm 
quite so uncomfortably at 
the various ways in which 
Goya showed himself to 
be a toady. At his worst he 
is a little slapdash, as 
when he finds the Escor- 
ial to be “as sinister as an 
American prison.” Yes, 
the Escorial is prison-like, 
but are American prisons 
particularly sinister? I’ve 
heard that prisons in 
Istanbul and Capetown 
can be equally creepy. 

In any case it is the 
subject matter that will 
fascinate the reader of 
either book. Goya had the 


courage, genius, and sheer good luck to 
take root and thrive as an artist in the 
soil of Hell. ♦ 
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“Oh, but you must stay for Gerald’s Dame of the Seven Veils. 


Bush Country 

66 /—\ne might con- 
elude, from his 
conduct over the past three 
years,” John Podhoretz 
begins Bush Country: 
How Dubya Became a Great Presi¬ 
dent While Driving Liberals Insane 
(St. Martin’s, 276 pp., $24.95), “that 
George W. Bush was put on this earth 
to do two things: First, to lead the 
United States into the third millenni¬ 
um, with all its terrifying challenges 
and wondrous opportunities. And 
second, to drive liberals insane. He’s 
succeeding brilliantly at both.” 

A contributing editor to The 
Weekly Standard —and one of the 
magazine’s founders eight years 
ago—Podhoretz defends the presi¬ 
dent against the bizarre charges far 
too often brought against him: that 
Bush is a “moron,” a “puppet,” a 
“fanatic,” a “cowboy,” etc. On the 
topic of Bush’s religion, for instance. 
Bush Country explains, “You don’t 
have to believe the same things Bush 
believes about the centrality of Christ 
in our lives to see what he saw in the 
September 11 attacks—the first shot 


in a geopolitical battle between the 
forces of good and those who thirst 
for the blood of the innocent.” On the 
topic of Bush’s occasional mala- 
propisms, Podhoretz insists, “Bush is 
the best presidential speaker since 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” Indeed, 
the president has positioned himself 
as “the master of low expectations”— 
with an unambiguous political result: 
“People who think he’s a sucker are 
being played for suckers.” 

Bush Country is a fun read, filled 
with telling political observations: 
“His presidential style is almost com¬ 
pletely the reverse of Clinton’s. The 
forty-second president of the United 
States was daring in the way he pur¬ 
sued his personal hungers. But when¬ 
ever Clinton tried to be bold in mat¬ 
ters of personal policy—such as the 
mammoth health-care plan designed 
by his wife, Hillary—the results were 
usually disastrous. The cautious, care¬ 
ful, even timid Clinton was the victo¬ 
rious Clinton. He closely followed 
public-opinion polls and tailored his 
policies to suit the public mood,” 
Podhoretz writes. “By contrast, 
George W. Bush has remarkable self- 
discipline in his personal life. To a 
man, his close aides describe him as 


the most disciplined person they’ve 
ever known. When it comes to mat¬ 
ters of policy, however, Bush has the 
instincts of a gambler.” 

But Podhoretz is willing as well to 
shift away from politics and consider 
the broader, world-historical picture. 
“Here is what Bush understood: We 
are vulnerable because we are free. We 
are vulnerable because we are a bea¬ 
con of freedom that draws hundreds 
of millions to bask in liberty’s light, 
even if only for a brief moment. The 
beacon also provided the perfect guid¬ 
ing light for a team of suicide terror¬ 
ists with a clever and unpredictable 
plan.” 

The combination of immediate 
political smarts and longer-term 
understanding studs Bush Country 
with moments of real insight into our 
current situation. “To the extent that 
the attack on Bush is purely partisan, 
all one can say is: that’s life. Demo¬ 
crats want a Democrat in the White 
House, and that can only happen if 
the American people turn on George 
W. Bush. Democrats see it as their job 
to make that happen, and while many 
of their attacks are unfair, they are 
justified by the warp-and-woof of 
American politics,” Podhoretz 
explains. “The ideological attack 
against Bush, however, is a different 
matter.” 

A nd from it all, John Podhoretz 
builds his case that we are wit¬ 
nessing a great presidency: “George 
W. Bush has laid out the path this 
country must take if it is to be secure, 
and the first steps we’ve taken down 
this long road are worthy of celebra¬ 
tion. The celebration should be sober, 
even somber, as befits the challenges 
of the present moment, the difficul¬ 
ties that lie ahead, and the grieving 
that still goes on for those lost in the 
war on terror. But America has done 
some extraordinary and wonderful 
things these past three years. Bush 
Country has found its calling.” ♦ 
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